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and intended movement, have 
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SWARMING AT PORT 


By MYRON T. HANSON 


of war toward half more 


Three  drics out 


great armies of the Mikado, 60,000 men under General \rth vi 
Kuroki, as many more under General Oku, and 50,000 under ymmu 
General Nodzu, have scurried from one point in Manchuria to It ws 
another keeping ever in mind the capture of Port Arthur as the for time. WK 
one desideratum. General Kouropatkin, the Russiat neral el 

s been threatened at so many points that he | ween forces . 
to keep well to the north and no supplies or assis e can pass 
to the beleague red city The air has beet ull nors Oo 
great losses of life on one side or the other, b s beet 
diticult to confirm these stories 

The coming on of the rainy season will cause the military I 

situation to rest for some weeks more or less in status quo or | : 
This fact throws a light on the Japanese general plan. For — office Jay 


at “It was 
Mars] 


more 


substantially 
ression ot con 


, 
than al 


1 Kouropatkin 


So long as he * 
ruptedly. classic simp! 
u has had two associate w 


and a calism Che 
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THE FATE OF PORT ARTHUR 





By the time the rains are over and the ground 
40,000 soldiers and the 12,000 sailors in Port 
made considerable inroads into their food and 
siege, time is on the side of the besieger. 
it the Japanese have been playing all this while 
and Nodzu merely by rem: it rest have 

rd the fall of Port Arthur. 
been the Japanese plan, Kuroki and No have 





t of it brilhantly The world has been in 
itior Kuroki’s general advance, and “the 
Ha 4 t ig.” 
x Palmer, the special war corresponden Tokio 
Weekly. writes thus concerning a visit at the war 


Field- 
Cabinet who 


ny good fortune to have an hour’s talk with 


uis Yamagata, the man behind the 
the step Japan has taken. 
the 
that we 
Radi- 


in Japan are reflected in 


y other is responsible for 


igata has in this age the versatility and 


icity of being soldier and statesman in one 


He is not of tl 


schoc y] of 





e 


manners of other days 














































































BARON KODAMA’S 


The greatest language expert of the Japanese army 


RIGHT HAND MAN. 


and a noted statistician. 
He has ridden on horseback from Berlin to the Pacific, and figured conspicuously 
at the time of the relief of the holds 


General 


Legations. He sccond, placet on, the 


Staff. 


\merica are in an old-time 
Mr 


terpreted for us, is a Harvard graduat 


him as the manners of other days in 


Southerner His secretary, Nakayama, who in- 


But he is young and 


born to this regime; he has about him the air of the Occident. 


belongs at once to this regime and to thie 


one 
before. 


“T spoke to him of the two things which made me marvel 


most. The first was the organization into a united, thoroughly 


disciplined army of classes which formerly had never associat- 


ed; of clans that had always been at the sword’s point; of the 


‘groups of friends ever ready to become factions. One might 


as well have cxpected to make a Scot a good Englishman 
within forty years aiter the border wars as to make a unit out 
of the Japanese of 1850. The army absorbing all clan rights 


] 


seems today one man and one mind, keeping its secrets as one 


How was this brought about? I wanted to hear the explana 
§ 1 


tion from the field-marshal who had seen the army rise from 


the first companies that threw away their bows and arrows for 


rifles. There was the oriental deprecation of self in his answer 


more than before. He seemed a 
had 


had been very ditheult and it was still very difficult 


which left me knowing littl 


little surprised that the success been so for 


manifest to 
eigners. It 
according to a field-marshal’s high ideas of discipline to make 


Japanese officers and men realize the spirit of military unity 


as they should. The great reason for the rise of a 
united army lies in the inherent respect of the Japanese for 
law. for the Mikado, for the nobility, and for the Mikado’s 


COULD s¢ Hors.” 
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end of 1885. when the Chinese Government, as 


At the 
represented by Li Hung Chang, decided on having a navy, it 
became important to select a naval base. The small inlet, called 


by the Chinese Lieusein-kou, “Harbor of the (gently) ebbing 
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and flowing tide,” and marked on English Admiralty charts, 
“Port Arthur,” after Captain Arthur, R.N., was chosen. The 
Chinese began to dig out the mud, then called in a small Ger- 
man firm. Eventually tenders were asked for and secured by 
the French syndicate. Quickly the’small fishing village b« came 
a large coolie town periodically stricken with cholera and other 
epidemics, aiterwards largely prevented by a good water supply 


being laid on from distant springs under the advice of the old 
Seotch harbormaster. 
Under the Russians the Chinese population increased enor- 


mously, the very high prices paid by the Russians attracting 


them. The Russian police regulations seemed to suit the Chi 


None but a 


boast of respectability as buildings 


nese well. few semi-forcign Chinese stores could 


The hundreds of native 
shops were small, but let at high rentals, all owned by natives, 
letting and subletting to one another. The Russians last year 


proceeded to buy out a large part of “Coolie Town” and were 
gradually sweeping away this area, opening fine straight roads, 


his 


clearing out of the Chinese was most necessary and entailed no 


which were to be streets in their proposed military town 


special hardship, as all had due notice and compensation 
* 


The Kwantung peninsula, at the foot of which is Port 
\rthur, will be the great fighting ground as soon as the rainy 
season 1s over. There are three peaks in this peninsula around 
which the principal battles will be fought before Port Arthur 
the battle at Hill 


bloodiest in the campaign thus far, it may fairly be expected 


is reached. As Nanshan was one of the 
that the bloodshed has only begun and that many thousands 
will die in the Kwantung peninsula. 

This peninsula is traversed by the Manchurian Railway and 


old Kinchau 


tracks to vil which, though small, are fairly numerous 


the military road from There are also cart 


ages, 
1] 


[every valley has a stream-bed in which there is water only after 


rains, excepting the larger streams, that are fed by springs 
more numerous toward the northern than in the southern parts 

The 
dry san’y or boulder waste covered with rushing torrents after 


Near the 


willow or cotton-wood trees, 


immediate neighborhood of each stream is usually a 


or during the heavy rains watercourses are, here 


and there, clumps of also around 


the villages, but generally speaking the country is destitute of 


trees or even brushwood 


The houses are rarely tiled; oval 
roois of mud or white lime or gabled roofs with straw thatch 
are the rule. The walls of the houses are built of quite unhewn 


cvathered 


stones 


from the watercourses filled in with clay-loam 
and mixed into mortar with chopped grass. Around the yards 
The better 


three in each village, have the 


connected with the houses are rough stone walls 


usually 


walls of the 


class houses, 


two or 


corners of the houses built with burned brick 
rhe valleys are open with hills rising usually at a moderate 
angle with long ridges and many low peaks, which towards 


rock. At 


season the valleys are cultivated, also the lower slopes of the 


the end of the promontory are often of bare this 


hills, but as no terracing is done as in China proper the produce 


on the hills is scanty. Towards the end of June may be seen 
many yellow patches of an acre or two each of ripe wheat or 
barley, which looks pretty in contrast with the different green 
maize, and millet. or patches of bright white 
The 


with green coarse grass mingled with very fine brushwood, all 


shades of beans, 
or purple opium poppy hills at this season are all covered 


of which is cut every autumn for fuel. 
ee 

The attack on Port Arthur in 1894 began at daybreak. and 
by a little after midday all the inland forts had been carried. 
Then the troops advanced upon the coast defences. By four 
o’clock Golden Hill, bristling with artillery, had been captured, 
and almost simultaneously the triumphant strains of the “Kim 
the Japanese national anthem, were borne up the hill- 
Port 


igavo,”” 


side from Arthur itself 
























F the Republican coiventicn with yoy 
delegates liad placed every ballot 
the liahaus Ol One MNlah lo Cdst LY 


whomsvcver he wished the result woulu 


not have Dech More UllahiIMOoUs Lian Li 
Chicago convention's first ballot whicu 
selected jheodore Roosevelt as its 


candidate It is also remarkable that 


belure the result of the first ballot at 
the Democratic convention was announce 
ed more than two-thirds ot the delegates 


declare.) tor Judge Alton B. Parker 


lhe choice of Senator Fairbanks of In 
diana as the Republican candidate fo 
Vice-President and of ex-Senator Davis 


ol West 


likewise showec 


\irgima for the Democrats 
unanimity 

The country had expected that Presi 
dent Roosevelt would be chosen by the 
Republicans, and Senator Fairbanks had 


long been considered a favorite for thi 


Vice-Presidency, but there was more o1 
might be 


As it turned out the 


less coubt concerning what 


done at St Louis 
fight in St. Louis was over the platform 
rather than the candidates and then the 


} 


one chosen as their leader knocked all 
their plans awry by one of the most re 
markable telegrams ever penned by a 
candidate for the Presidency while the 
nominating convention was in session 
In order to harmonize all shades of opin 
ion in the Democratic party it was found 
necessary to omit all reference to our 
David B 


Hill declared he did not know what were 


circulating medium. Senator 


the views of Judge Parker on the sub 


ject. The platform had been 


and Jude 


for twelve hours, when the following 


telegram arrived at St. Lous from 


Fsopus: 


“Hon. W. F 


St. Louis: 


Sheeha Llotel Jetterse 


if regard the gol sti 


as firmly and irrevocably established and 


Shall act accordingly if the actions 
the convention of today shall be rat 
by the people. As the plattorm s sil 
on the subject, my views should be ma: 
known to the convention, and 
proved to be unsatisfactory to the ma 
jority T request you to decline the nomi 
nation for me at once, so that another 


may Ix 


nominated before adjournment 
\ B Parker 
This 


to either accept the gol] standard or re 


telegram forced the conventior 
ject the candidate they had already chos 
en by more than a two-thirds vote. The 
silver delegates who had voted for Jud: 
Parker made a very wry face and talk 
ed some. Mr. Bryan believed it was 

manly thing for Judge Parker to ak 


cgram was the result of well-lai 


adopted 


Parker had been nominated 
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THE_TWO PARTIES AND WHERE THEY DIFFER 


DISAGREEMENTS _BETWEEN_ THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS 


A GLANCE AT THE OUTLOOK 





cl t declarutiofi, but tl it We 
Ten ll Ss Lid 
position betorehand Not y 
mea Parker wall be 
Mpaig on p 
\ ] lit , 
Hout a l 5 pidll \ 
ee doef at earned : 
\ to be mut and ( e 2 
re 1 hie ct that he se 
2 1 Wi 1 se em LLC I 
judge Parke1 min hetcur ( 
( \ the most vital one ‘ 


platiorm, at least so far as the Dem 


ts were concerned Whether 

litical plans or an act of true cow 

ve may learn more fully during th 

\t any rate it has injecte 

currency question into the struggle, 
a direct bid for the vote in t 

ern states where the gold standard senti 


ment is strong 


What do the two parties stand for ar 
That Is the 


tion which is more frequently 


where do they differ? 
asked to 
day than any other 


all practical 


Both parties 
intents are now out ai 


standard The curret 


gold 
question is therefore eliminated s: 
is the two parties are concernes 
it promises to play large part 

Democer: ts 


campaign so far as the 


concerned. Mr. Bry 


1 1 
these Pour reasons Why he SuUDD rts 


Democratic ticket in preiet 
Republican ticket and 


to do in framing the Democratic pl 
orm re l \ Ip ‘ ~ t 
stinction between the ‘ He 
7" shall Vote lor Parker ind Da 
nominees of the Democratic N 
j convention. and =] ill at s( 
1] . 
LHowinge easons 


First—Because the Democrati 


stands for opposition to imperi 

hile i Republican ticket stands 
nper list policy On this es 
which wa the paramount S \ 

goo, and which must remair 

i ssue so long as an at ) 

lonies unde ‘ 

mm this issue the conve 


animous, the platform empl 
[ lave no doubt that the ind 
arry out the platform 


Mr. Roosevelt 


American politics 


‘Second 
the race ssue nto 
ind this issue, if it becomes 


vill make it impossible to ( 


y 


questions that demand 
1¢€ Dem 


qmetus upor 


eC CONOMIC 
tion The election of tl 
ricke vill put a 
quest 


emnt and permit the :ace 
1 } 


witnout the 


itterne 





inanimously adopted there 


this subject would bring 


publicans would in ret 


\ the Democrats in the Hous: ane 


cratic platiorm is much better th 


lary position in the 


is what the Dem 


principle of pr tec 


the tariff by the friends of 


discriminations 


burdens and equality of 
and the constitutional pur 








































































Ose Ol Falsing a revenue by taxation— 
to-wit: the support of the icderal gov 
ermment im ail its integrity aud virility, 
but im simplicity.” 

The Republicans on the other hand 
innounce: 

“Protection which guards and devel- 
ps Our midustries is a cardinal policy 
x the Republican party. The measure 
aM protection should always, at least, 
equal the aitterence in the cost of pro- 
juction at home and abroad. We insist 
pon the maimtenance ot the principles 


I protection, and, tuereciorce, rates ol 


juty shouid be readjustca only when 
‘onditions lave se ¢ Nnaived that the pub 


le Mterest demanus tocar alteration.” 
Jhe plank m tae Republican platiorm 
mothe race question Willcil promises to 
prove Olle Vit Lilie live Issucs Ib as iollows: 
“We javor such congressional action 
is shali actermine whether by special 
liscrimmatiou the elective iranchise in 
iy state nas been unconsiitutionally 
limited and it such is the case we demand 
that representation im congress and in 


the electoral coileges siuait be prox 


01 
taonately reauced as directed by tue con 
stitution of tie United States 

The Democrats denounce what they 
term a revival ot race hatred, but pro 
puse No policy tor dealing with tlie ques 
tion ol the continued attempt to dis 
tranchise Negro voters im the South. 

Phree things in the Democratic plat 
orm not noticed by the Republicans 
ire the condemnation of polygamy, sen 
ttors by direct vote and reciprocity 
vith Canada 

After both platforms have been read 
carefully this difference will be noted. 
fhe Republican platiorm reads through 
mut with the note of confidence and as- 
SUTANce [hey tell what they have done 
mid what they propose to do. The 
Democrats are chietly “anti,” in other 
vords against the policy ot the Repub 
leans without a clearly detined policy 
mM their own on the principal issues 

Judge Parker is big enough and has 

sufficiently strong individuality to make 
lus own platform on a constructive basis 
the Democrats may yet find a way to 
win in November In tact, that able 
political writer, Walter Wellman, thinks 
there 1s quite a possibility for a Demo 
‘ratic victory Ex-Senator Davis, the 
candidate for Vice-President, is a very 
wealthy man, who made this money in 
‘oal mining and banking. Like Senator 
fairbanks, he was brought up on a farm 
He is expected to hand over from $200, 
90 to $500,000 dollars to the campaign 
fund. 

3esides a big campaign fund Ju 'ge 
Parker’s friends figure that “there is 
more than a fighting chance to carry 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia. Here are eighty elec- 
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toral votes. Now, add the 153 yotes of 
the solid South, and the total is 233, o1 
within six of enough to elect Chese 
six may be had in Montana or Nevada. 
To make up tor the possible failure to 
carry New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, make a fight for Indiana 
and Illinois, but avoid scattering too 
much. Waste no time on Nebraska. 


Kansas and other states where Dome 


LO eis ws 









cratic efforts must be regarded ays mere 
rainbow chasing.” 

These are some of the plans and 
whatever may be thought of them there 
is sufficient reason back of them to sug- 
gest the present campaign may be one of 
the most interesting we have had. A 
ereat deal depends on whether or not 


Judge Parker will come out of his re 





GLASS-CUTTING, AND THE LARGEST EXAMPLE OF THIS ART 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


Drawn by A. Hugh Fisher for the Illustrated London News from material 


supplied by the courtesy of the Scientific American. 


TT HE cut-glass industry was introduc 

ed over two hundred years ago by a 
Bohemian, who formed the idea of mak 
ing very thick castings upon which a 
design could be engraved. America has 
brought the art to a very great perfec 
tion, and these illustrations represent 
the work carried on by the Libbey Glass 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio. The cast- 


ings are cut in three stages: first with 
sand and a= steel grinding-wheel, then 
with a stone cutting-wheel, and_ lastly 
with a wooden polishing-wheel to give 
the finish. The cutting-wheels, upon 
which fine, sharp, clean sand and water 
drip from cone-shaped buckets, revolve 
at a very high speed. The above piece 
was made for the St. Louis Exposition. 
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CORNERS OF DIFFERENT REST ROOMS 
NOONDAY REST ROOMS FOR THE WORKING GIRLS OF CHICAGO 


By MARGUERITE E. GOOKINS 


VER since the beginnine of the great lux ' \ 








. +] ) 
rivileges ot one ot these ¢ Ips 
women into business, the problem of the noonday lune! monthly ticket at the cost of twentv-five ce 
has been a serious one to the girl O pav a tee five cents ¢ ‘ 
Many are so situate] in lodgings or boarding | es that it ts ‘ b 
not possible tor them to carry a lunel d cannot ! t maller clubs recently establhs 
afford the prices ¢ harged bv restaut s ) n y, the large one Or le 
back on the “bakery lunch.” which is apt t ¢ three oO nd betw 
coffee six days in the week ! thi M uC 5, not caring 
Now, although the American has thi t re public restau take lunch at t oonday el ) 
; : ‘ ig 
the greatest pie eater on earth. 1 cannot 1 1 1 Vv pe nt Fienashiy 
' , 
ot 1 ~ ¢ 
Hit We KINL wie Ins ¢ ( eC t <¢ ¢ Ce 1 
th s who hive his art cle mr tire ‘ in ( t! 
the « ] vy of nursery ne T o F 1 stim te In one f tl 
Sn ove ( 1 but ar nery « | ) lare Conle pr < l 
Cannot turn out the 1 Xmmum © s ‘ 1 y aly at ( 
vorkers for many years 1 I 1 rious to Kno 
Some years ago. in Chicago. one o scenes. etan trat fit re book of Tennyson's 
solved the problem of cheap and wholesome 1 : r gil y NAC Neve ur 
at work in the downtown district by the tablishment of “TI os ah “ SIASE QUE 
Noonduy Rest” As the need erew. more places of this land 11 pent mat ippy hours here are n 
were started, first on the philanthropic basis. but ter it w I t | t ones eye and are 
found the large amount of patronage, compared with the small BES vil PORES 9) /SVGGE Ge Carte 
; ] ] 
: 3 : ae Sonn nase fe | OKS 
cost Ol Operation, made these lunch el 1 Zoo UIST s 
\s large numbet Chi business gtrl 
vestment 
] ] eR night s S ( t rest MONTES re open w 
Ina typical noonday club one will find a sitting-room, 7 ‘ 
: : ; ‘ 3 ' n 1 urs, to give t virls a place to pass 
possibly a separate library well stocked with good books and / 
— ] ] Phere are ev 
current magazines; a pleasant room where one can le down 
| <3 1 2 1 t the rest roon 
and take a nap: writing desks, piano, sewing machine, tek ; 
: 1 1 11 Secives 
phones, and many other conveniences which will enabl girl : ; er 
he ’ ‘ . “4 t teri hit ] es afe to gir 
to pass a comiortable and profitable noon hour Chiet, of ; : vie ; ; ; :' 
F eS 1 ! t rom the results obs es 
course, is the dining-room, where a girl secures a tray, wit] ; 
’ : ‘ ;. - ) ince but that o t 
plate. knife. fork, spoons. ete.. and then pays a visit to t ; : ; 
. \ t Ve be v ( 
steam table where a large number of tempting meats and vege , 


tables are kept hot. to be served to the hungry cuest. by trim 





girls withthe most. re freshing white aprons an] ips Pos 


sibly the guest prefers salad. or cold meat, and these can be MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS OF NATURE’ 


found just to her taste. Fruit. pies. cakes, preserves and ic T i the It Geographical So 
cream are also served, but it is worthy of note that most girls t ! v that ls with the mysterious soune 
prefer the more substantial things \fter one has selected all ture t he heat 1 rious places. The origin « 
she desires, she passes into the dining-room by way of a litth 1 ! ls can be traced to these notses. | 
desk, where she is given a check for the sum total she owes grott n the isle of Staffa (Hebr 
Nothing costs over five cents and some things are only 1 t ted mp] I noises result) from 
penny. For instance, a girl may order chicken pi \s this ( rest ble layers of sat 
has a fine gravy she does not care for butter, but selects a larg a nts. eart kes, but mainly from s 
hot biscuit. Her lunch costs her six cents. For three cents Mt Dalmat fiers a good field 
more she can have a cup of coffee at n 


ylaces et t 1 rect ) ruse the nowes are hear 











though it a few she would have to pay five cents for te ff ht ? pring t cal probably » 
or chocolate. Much expense in running the places Save ne ring the day and the masses o 


In the ‘ispensing with waitresses ert t ! s increase in the spring. 

























{The latest idea in education is to teach pupils how to gain information 
for themselves. This has been surprisingly worked out in Council Bluffs, la. 
The following extracts from an article in The World's Work will doubtless 
give teachers and parents inany new and helpful suggestions. | 





























T Council Bluffs, Mr. W. N. Clifford, first as the principal 
oi the high schooi, then as superintendent of city schools 
has been proving for six years that the old lines in edu- 

cation may net be best, that the old highway of the “three 
“Ss” can be improved. The result is, that Council Bluffs chil- 
dren read better, write better, and know more about arithme- 
tic than the children 






































methods. 
In a grammar school class there that I visited, the subject 
i the China. 


ibout Chinese history and Chinese customs in a geographical 


elsewhere trained under older 

















lesson was The children had read something 


























reader, the text and pictures of which had aroused their inter- 

















‘st. Now they were studying about silk manufacture, learning 























about a “product” in Superintendent Clifford’s new way. On 
} the teacher's desk was an array of bottles and cases, with 
samples of silk mounted on cardboard. All about the class- 








raoin, ranged along the board or in the children’s hands, were 
ictures representing the silk industry. 














In a box by itself was the printed matter, furnished to the 
teacher for the lesson. It 








included a list of references to the 
best text-books, material culled from some of them, a mass of 
printed matter prepared by the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, an article on silk, two pamphlets issued by a silk com 
pany, a chapter from “Stories of In‘ustry.” and a topical out 
line of 





























subject for the classroom. 
said Mr 


teachers too hard 


the whole 





use in “In this 
Clifford, ‘a supervisor could work his 
I do not expect them to go to the library 
und work themsclves to death at night.” 











sert of thing.” 























The superintendent himself provides the material for les 
sons like this. first packed, in the superin- 
endent’s office, into lieht., cloth-bound boxes. 
“ulate from one school building to another. 





The materials are 











They then cir 
While one (i 
vision of a grade stuties silk. another, also working on China. 
s busy with tea. When each has finished, exhibits are ex 
changed. Each teacher, too, with the assistance of her class. 




















voluntarily collects additions to the material furnished; and 
these remain a stationary “exhibit” in her own classroom. 








The crowning lesson on an industry is the lantern lecture. 
At one which I attended, the occasional “Oh! Oh!” or “Ah-h” 
that greeted a picture was very expressive. 

























The children of 
one class described, in turn, the things going on in the pictures 
of lumber camps, of sugar factories, of cotton gins; and forty 
listening classmates were rea'y to correct mistakes or to sup- 
ply omissions. All the classes write accounts of the pictures 
Here enters Mr. Chifford’s combina 
The be called gen 
composition 

Council 


describing one or many 


tron of many studies in one work may 


graphy. 


penmanship, or 
Bluffs 


Before a child in finishes the eight el 
; mentary grades. he has studied in his geography 


course, by 


; means of “exhibits” and lantern lectures, thirty productions 


yr sets of productions: Cotton, flax. Manila hemp, Sisal hemp. 


mic, wool, silk, wheat. corn, rice. cocoanut, coffee. tea, cocoa, 
sugar (cane, beet. and maple), honey. woo's, cork, packing 
louse products, buttons, rubber. petroleum. copper, sponges, 
ine, coal, ashestes. Alaskan products, Philippine protucts, and 
Hawatan products Every month this list grows And the 
ldren’s power of expression, both oral and writt ows 
Yiv as they adv ‘ c le t rrade. learning from 
id pictures 

\] Ss g1Vves est to © § work Vive r¢ s mt st 

t chart the ) 


PS ee ae 
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GETTING AN EDUCATION AT FIRST HAND 


NEW METHODS FOR AWAKENING THE INTEREST OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By ADELE MARIE SHAW 





of a tea invoice if you “know all about tea,” a certain thrill in 
spelling words like palm and bayou, ice-floe, and jungle if you 
know what they Vitality 
vitalizes all the subjects. 


stand for. in one school subject 
To give the children a definite idea of certain industries, 
take them 
To give the teachers a closer knowledge of what they teach, 
Superintendent Clifford makes journeys to outside places. The 
New Orleans. Fifteen 
teachers. with Mr. Clifford and his family chartered a tourist 
car. The cost of 


teachers to visit neighboring shops and factories, 


initial trip, Christmas, 1902, was to 
travel for each person was little more than 
the orcinary fare for a berth. 

I heard one of these teachers give a New Orleans talk to 
the class. It did not 
had a distinet 


contain a wasted word. Every picture 
The levees of the Mississippi, the stately 
plantation homes, the bayous, cottonfields, Negro cabins, Ne- 
gro schoolrooms, the French city, the rice-fields—all these 
things were full of interest, because the teacher had studied 
her subject at first-hand, and was able to mingle illuminating 
anecdotes with facts. 


value. 


Other studies than geography are taught by methods as 
enlightened as those already described. In arithmetic, one 
teacher was using a merchant’s actual weighing-slips to give 
her examples greater reality. 

R adirg is taught by a system of phonics, ant spelling- 
matches are frequently held, even matches in which the schools 
throughout the city compete with one another. Yet. with this 
regular work done better than ever before in the history of 
Council Bluffs schools, the last hour and a half of each day is 
given to the enjoyment of nature study and reading. 








Map of North America made by a public school pupil to illustrate principal 


products of the different sections. 
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CREMONA AND ITS MASTERS 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS ACHIEVED BY THE EARLY VIOLIN MAKERS 
WHO BROUGHT FAME TO THE LITTLE TOWN OF LOMBARDY 


Translated for Our Day from Westerman’s 


HE little town of Cremona, rising like an island in the 

green plains of Lombardy, is famed for its Torazzo, the 

high tower whose graceful lines lend character to the 
city, and for its greatest citizen, Antonio Stradivari. His name 
has become identical with the town, so that the recent discov 
ery that he was not born there—the result of the tireless ef 
forts of Signor Mandelli, a citizen of Cremona, is almost a 
disappointment. His parents, who were married there, left at 
the time of the plague in 1630, but the place of his birth has not 
yet been ascertained. 
the craft oi 
\mati 


Despite all the varying fortunes of Cremona 
the violin-makers held its own as early as 1600. The 
family. in particular, achieved the most results for 
The founder of the Cremona Andrea 
Amati, was guided by the traditions of the Brescia school. His 
sons, Antonio and Geroniano, followed in his footsteps, and 


notable 


generations. school, 


the latter’s son, Nicolas, the most famous of the Amati (1596 
1684), built violins that were noted for their exquisite tone 
qualities. These instruments were small, graceful in form, and 
decorated in the elaborate style of the time. Yet his work 


seems almost crude, as compared with the results achieved by 
Stradivari, whose instruments are unexcelled, even i 


this day 
of scientific progress and greater advantages. A violin bearing 
the inscription, “Alumnus Nicolai Amati,”’ which was recently 
discovered by W. H. Hill. dispels all doubts as to the fact that 
Antonio was a pupil of Amati 

In 1680 Stradivari bought a three-story house in the Piazza 
died 
Tradition tells us that his workshop was in the attic, 


San Domenico, where he lived for the rest of his life. He 
m 1737 
where the hot rays of the summer sun dried the wood that was 
stored there and gave the varnish its beautiful, warm. golden 
tint. When the house was torn down in 1888, some relics of 
the master were found; a chest with his carved initials and a 
in the Cremona museum. No monument or 


stone well—now 


painting has brought his authentic likeness down to us, and 
only a simple tablet marks the site where his house once stood, 
He was tall and thin, very much sunburnt, always cheerful and 
an indefatigable worker. His life was devoted to work, and his 
desires never went beyond the narrow confines of his chosen 
profession. At his time, Cremona was encircled by walls and 
towers, and the open country could only be reached by passing 
from the dark, narrow streets through the well-guarded gates 
The interior of the city, with its beautiful churches and exquis 
ite palace facades in the labyrinth oi streets has altered 
but little. 


ugly 


The incomparable group of fine buildings around 


the cathedral square has remained almost unchanged Che 


slender pyramid of the Torazzo, the pride of every Cremonese, 


is the most beautiful bell-tower in all Italy. 


An astonishingly large number of instruments was made 


by the Cremona. One thousand and thirty-six vio 


master ot 


lins, eighty celli, some bass-viols. guitars and pochettes, (p 


et violins), are attributed to him And there are probably 
more. for old instruments, that are identified as Stradivari, are 
continually being found in neglected attics \n Amati and a 
Stradivari violin were found Frankfort last summer. Only 
an expert is able to give a conclusive opinion in such case; 
the arched lines, the form of the screw, or the nec} letermine 
11 trument’s origin 
Stradivari aimed incessantly at pe t : 


until the very last, when his eyes grew weak and his trembling 
hand could no longer guide the knife with unerring precision 


The so-called 


ninety-three years old, shows the pathetic helplessness of old 


swans song violin, constructed when he was 
age 

lhe year 1690 marks the master’s departure from the small 
Amati form to a larger one, the “patron allonge.” The faraous 
lusean violin, noted for its exquisite tone and its perfect state 
of preservation, dates from this period. The year 1700 marks 
the perfection of the marvelous, transparent, orange-red color 
delight The 


was 


Bett’s violin. 
1704 
The S is in a more 


of varnish, the of all connoisseurs 


a very rhythm of grace in its contours, made in 
What perfect symmetry in all its parts! 
upright position than usual; the screw is formed as only the 
hand of the great Cremonese coull form it, and the exquisitely 
wood and the warm tints of the varnish com- 
Arthur Betts 
bought it for $6.25 in 1825, and aiter going from hand to hand 


ISgI Mr. Waddell, an 


streaked maple 


plete the this magnificent instrument. 


be auty ol 
since 1852, $6,000 was paid for it in 


Englishman, is its present owner 


Stradivari used maple wood, which has incomparable 
acoustic properties, exclusively from 1709-1715. He could not 
afford expensive wood. until after he became famous.  Fetis 
considered the “Boissier” (1713). which now belongs to 
Sarasate, his masterpiece, yet the great violinist uses a 1725 


violin, one that is less perfect in form, but unequalled in sweet- 


ness of tone, at all his concerts. Le Messie (1710). the best 


preserved of all Stradivari’s instruments, was estimated as 


being worth $600 in 120% and was bought by Mr. Hill of Lon- 


don, for $10,000 in 1&go larisio, the instrument collector. 


famed for his originality. who walked to Paris from his home 
in Italy in 1827, in order to sell his treasures, kept “Le Messie” 
until he died. The “Medici” and the “Cessol.” famous for their 
deep red lacquer, rank next with connoisseurs. 

by Antonio Stradivari are certainly of 


The violins made 


surpassing excellence, but his celli surpass even the best of 
What he has accomplished in this field entitles him to 
stand alone, unexcelled, with the favored few who have reach- 


these 


ed perfection 
Phe violincello had 


ally; it was hung around the neck of the player to serve as a 


a limited sphere of usefulness origin- 


fundamental basso, much as the double bass is used today. A 


few artists. who realize! its possibilities at the end of the 


seventeenth created a demand for the instrument 


Stradivari made about thirty celli from 1680 to 1700. 
Medici and Aylesford—both in 


century, 
\mong 
Del- 


these the Florence the 





sart (16%9) and the Hollmann (1696) are the finest specimens 
Phe large Servais-cello (1700) is difficult to handle. but remark 
able for its tone volume Phe most wonderful of all, the Du 
port cello (1711) belongs to the smaller instruments. Dupont. 
the cellist. loved it: after his death his son became the owner 
then nd now it belongs to Baron Knoop, wh« 

5 rate’? Batta cello (1714.) A cello that bears 
| 1 the mous artist Piatti in 1867. Pass 

g by ( moonlight night. many a traveler has 
ae 5 this instrument trom the rose 
cove! ke ( Piatti d n I19gol, d R. vor 
Me | eht the cel 
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of the former, a sound like a fine alto voice. The Tuscan viola these. Antonio Stradivari, when all has been said regarding 
(1690), the Archinto (1696) and the Macdonald viola are the his marvelous attainments, was only a highly talented and 


ment, noted for its fine state of preservation, bears the date 


best specimens we have today. One beautiful, inlaid instru- skilled workman, who was patient and resourceful and who 
loved his chosen profession. He was particularly fortunate in 
1696. Stradivarius made only a few of these richly ornamented the selection of his woods, and the famous varnish is one of 
instruments, and these, being very high-priced, were made for 


the distinguishing features of his instruments. This varnish 
princely buyers 


refined and warmed by the hot southern sun, was mixed with 
untiring care and applied as only the greatest of Cremones 
masters could apply it. The recipe is in the hands of the 


His violins are supposed to have sold for about $75.00, the 
celli for $175.00, and the inlaid ones for double the sum 
Sketches for the decorations on the latter are contained in the wicow of one of his descendants. Only a few capable pupils 
valuable collection of Stradivari relics, which now belongs to 
the Marchese Della Valle. The pen and ink sketches for the 


exquisite incrustations called the “Medici-Inatuor” are among 


came from Stradivari’s workshop; his two sons, who died 
soon aiter their father, and Carlo Bergonzi. The Cremoness 
school existed until the roth century, 





AUTOMATIC APPARATUS TO STOP TRAINS 


+ feo shocking accidents which have glass is broken, the pivote | arm swings ed to the steam pipe which leads to the 
recently occurred in the vicinity of to the dotted position shown in our throttle-closing cylinder, so that when 
New York City, on railroads fully front view of the apparatus n so do ever the automatic operations take place 
equipped with block signal systems of ing, by means of the ley mnections this whistle will sound a call to the fire 
the most improved type, and in perfect shown, a steam valve is thrown which man, who can come to the engineer's 
working order, have shown very forcibly admits steam to the throttle-closing aid in case of necessity. 

that between these signals and the throt cylinder \t the same tim valve is \s a check upon the engineer for fail 
tle of the locomotive, which they are sup turned which throws the sand lever re to close the throttle at each danger 
posed to control, is an unreliable human When the throttle is closed, the piston in signal a time-recorder is placed in the 
intermediary The _ perfect system , cab, and this records each automatic 
would, therefore, seem to be one capa closing of the throttle. Furthermore 
ble of acting directly on the throtth each engineer is provided with a limited 
when ignored or wrongly interpreted by number of glass rods and must account 
the engineer. Many systems have been r them all at the end of his run 
invented, says a writer in the Scientific 


American, but these are all open to the THE WEATHER WATCHMAN IN LONDON 


| res are people in London whi 


follow peculiar callings, and that 


same objection, namely, that they are 
liable to destroy the watchfulness of the 


engineer, and 


then, should the automatic of the weather-watchman of the Electric 
mechanism become disarranged, — the ower Company is certainly the most 
chances of accident would be greater peculiar one of all. There is a larg 
than ever Sut this objection Coes not glass box on one of the company’s hig! 
apply to the automatic signal system est buildings in Southwork, and in this 





which we illustrate herewith, for it is 











box sits a former sailor, surrounded by 

so arranged as to increase, rather than Block signal directly controlling the throttle barometers, thermometers — and ; 
diminish, the vigilance of the engineer of a locomotive. scopes He watches the heavens and 

Every time a signal is ignored, the loco tifies the engineering department 
motive is automatically stopped, but at the throttle-closing cylind: telephone whenever there is a change in 
the same time a record of the fact is port leading to a valve wl oO the weather. As soon as he sees clouds 
automatically made which the engineer the engineer’s brake lever s the eathering around London he sends a 
must explain at the end of his run emergency brakes. Thus, the train is message, whereupon large fires art 
The mechanism employed in this sys automatically brought to a standstill built under the engines to increase th 
tem is very simple, and is clearly indi without the assistance of the engineer, generating power. It has been ascer 
cated in our detail views Projecting and cannot be started agai ] le W tained that a sudden darkening of the 
above the cab of the locomotive are two glass rod has been placed between tl skies in ‘London creates a demand for 
parallel and vertical arms, the outer one pair of vertical arms. This, howevet louble the usual amount of illuminating 
of which is pivoted to swing si lewis« occurs only in an emergency, as ng ower. Four times as much power as 
toward the other arm, but is normally neer is provided with a means for swing is used on clear days was required on 
held parallel therewith by a glass rod ing the glass rod out of the path of t some such occasions A sudden in 
interposed between the arms at. their danger signal, and is held responsibl reased demand of thig kind forced the 
upper ends. The signal system along for any tailure to do so; but by S electric power houses to start fires that 
the track consists of the usual block sig an interlocking system, the throttle mus would send immense volumes of smoke 
nal semaphores, but in addition to thes« first be closed before this can be cone rom the large chimneys. and the inter 
each signal post is equipped with a lever The two arms which hold the glass ro¢ ference of the police with the consequent 
normally in a vertical position, connect are mounted in a swinging frame, so that fines was the incentive to the erection of 
ed to these semaphores. When the dan- they can be swung forward an d this weather observatorv. The old sea 
ger signal is set, this lever is swung to ward, thus clearing the danger signal man who watches the London sky day 
horizontal position over the track, so Owing to the fact that rineers some ter dav claims that his calling has 
as to strike and shatter the glass rod times suddenly die or lose consciousness made him the best weather prophet in 

carried by the locomotive. When the at their posts, a whistle has been attach T.ondon 
eee ante ao ee ae is bay ries, ss amin a — — ‘ 
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ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC TESTS 






THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC METHODS WHICH HAVE BEEN DEVISED 
FOR STUDYING THE LAWS WHICH GOVERN SOUND 


By PROF. E. HARTMAN, in Deutsch Revue 


HE great scientific value of instantaneous photographs 
of actions, whose Separate phases cannot be percely ed by 


the naked eye, is an indisputable fact; though our atten 


tion 1s more often called to the simple and popular cinemato 
graphic pictures—a mere plaything from the scientific point of 
view. The naturalist, however, attaches more importance to 
the analysis of a complicated movement, like the flight of a 
bird, a cannon shot, or the falling of a cat, because new laws 
of phy sics hav e been discovered that refute the false hypotheses 
on which former theories were based, 


Physical acoustics—aside from the physiological influences 


that affect our hearing—is a branch of mechanics, because all 


tone-perception is based on regular motion of the air waves. 
ind as such, it is indebted to photography. The extreme sensi 


tiveness of photographic plates makes it possibl reproduce 


the most rapid mechanical motion, and to give an interesting 
insight into the complicated wave-lines that denote the timbre 


of atone or a spoken word. The mathematical physicist as well 





as the scientist have here an opportunity to study acoustic 
problems by means of the wave-like lines on the plate, and they 
can make comparisons with analogous processes in nature 

like the millions of oscillations per second that accompany 
the transmittance of electric waves, or the vast number o 


ether-vibrations, billions upon billions of them, that transmit 


ight-rays. The theory of subdued electric light-waves will 
explain all these phenomena, 

But how can photograph o: this vibrative process be 
made? Let us take the motion of the diaphragm in a tele 


phone, made to vibrate by the intensified oscillations of the 
electro-magnet, as an example. The motion of a point of the 
diaphragm may be regarded as characteristic of its vibrations. 
for, when the center of the diaphragm inclines, its rim will 
show a slight bend. A mirror, iastened near the rim, will ac 
company the swelling and sinking of the diaphragm by a cor 
responding motion. The glowing picture of a diaphragm, ir 
radiated by an are-lamp, reflected on this mirror by means 0 
in optical lens, will enable us to make a reproduction in the 
form of a luminous point on a white screen. Certain vibrations 
of the diaphragm will cause this point to diverge into a short 
straight line. When a photographic plate or a film, quickly 
changed to a vertical position from the line of vibrations, dur 
ing the process of illumination, takes the place of the paper 
screen, the plate will show sharply defined black curves, that 
enable the trained eye to form a more accurate picture of the 
process of vibration than any description or our own sense 
perception could do, The vibrating process of steel strings. 
sounding freely or by magnetic force, swinging diaphragms. 
put into motion by talking over the telephone, for instanc« 
were reproduced in this way. 

We owe the possibility of photographing differences in 
pitch to the so-called visible and audible vibrations that indi 
cate the difference between two oscillations. The annals of 
physics and chemistry contain very beautiful illustrations of 
these remarkable curves; the treatises by Raps, Klinkert, Kauf 
man and Hartman-Kampf in particular 

rhe light reaction of a photographic plate meets the as 
tounding requirements of reproducing an accurate picture of 
vibrations that have been exposed for about the millionth part 
of a second. While the musical significance of the tone vibra 
tions of an oscillating system is of minor consequence. these 
same vibrations play an important part from the physical and 


practical point of view of resonances 


Singing imto a piano 


causes the tone that has the same number of vibrations to re- 


sound, and the same law of physics applies to the regularly 
pulsating motion of a mechanical or electrical system. At 
times the power of the oscillations is intensified 10-100 times, 
and accidents have often been the result of such causes. The 
danger of bridges breaking down when troops pass over them 
marching at a regular step has originated the custom of giving 
the command to march out of step. 

Houses are also lable to similar accidents when their 
walls vibrate in consequence of a shock produced by a machine 
working in the cellar, or perhaps in a neighboring house. 
Frahm has proved that the breaking of a wave, caused by in- 
termittent impulses, the consequences of the motion of some 
part of the machinery, will cause the torsion oscillations of the 
wave to swing in augmented reflections of sound. This vibra- 
tion—the influence of amplitude upon pitch—prevents many of 
the accidents that might result if the theoretical laws—accord- 
ing to which deadened vibrations can grow into augmented 
retlection of sound, were not interfered with. But this peculiar 
condition of things must be regarded as a decided disadvantage 
that ought to be remedied in some cases, like the so-called dis- 
Though it 


Varies externally, the system obeys analogous physical rules, 


sonant electrical system for wireless telegraphy 


and is often responsible for imperfect telegrams, its dissonance 
notwithstanding 


mentioned al 


The photogrammes reproduced in the books 


ve ve a graphic representation of such devia- 


tions 





THE MANTFACTURE OF PEAT BY ELECTRICITY 


pew increasing consumption of fuel, the threatened ex- 

haustion of the coal supply, and the gradual destruction of 
iorests are fostering a demand for substitutes, which is leading 
to renewed attempts to utilize the existing peat-beds. All the 
methods that have been employed to extract the water from 
peat and to augment its heating power cannot be mentioned 
here. Suffice it to state that neither drying nor pressing will 
concentrate the combustibles in peat-fibres sufficiently to make 
long-distance transportation pay. The only satisfactory product 
is manufactured by carbonizing peat. 

An electric plant in Stangford, Norway, has been supplying 
the market for some:time, but there is a new English invention, 
which dries and carbonizes peat at the same time. and is, there- 
fore, a more practicable process. The peat is first chopped into 
small pieces, then it is placed into rotating drums, where the 
Xo per cent of water it contains is extracted’ by means of heat 
and centrifugal force. Then a strong current of low-tension 
electricity, generated by numerous electrodes, is sent through 
these drums, and this current causes innumerable luminous 
ares where the pieces of peat come in contact with each other. 
[his heat accomplishes the process of coking, and leaves a 
number of coke-like bits in the drums. A press forms these 
pieces into bricks. The coke retains the gases that add to its 
heating power This quicker method is considerably cheaper 
than the first-mentioned one Phe product is a smokeless 
coal, free from slags. and with a large percentage of calories. 
It can be manufactured for $1.25 per ton. The price of the raw 
material will determine whether peat can compete with coal in 
the market And the cost of producing coke from peat —fig- 
ured from the point of view of the above estimate—will depend 


largely upon the cost ot the electric power sed. 
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BUILDING UP SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


PROBLEMS IN ITS DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH ARE BEING WORKED OUT BY THE GERMANS 


Translated for Our Day 


ROF. DR. CARL DOVE, in his 
book entitled, “German Southwest 
Africa,” divides the interior of this 
colony into three agricultural zones, the 
forest zone in the north, the brier-woods 
in Herero land and the northern part 
of Namaland, and the with 
South. 


Germans have settled in the 


highlands 
their scarcity of timber in the 
Very few 
The natives, the Oram 
stock 


Irom 


northern part. 


bo, are industrious farmers and 
raisers European emigration, 


Germany in particular, is increasing 
from year to year where the climate is 
as conducive to health as it is in the 
While it is 


the day in summer, the nights are cool 


south very warm during 














and in the winter there are frequent 
night trosts 
Farming and gardening are contined 
to the more favored district because 
there is a general scarcity of water in 
the German possessions. Wheat, cor 
and barley are largely « t vhet 
there are rivers or springs o title 
lakes fo rigation 
| er\ rm has atr k g ) 
wn neé and only t | : 
Windl nd Okahandja l ( g 
t ( large scale Pot n 
ons, pumpkins and toba \ 
All The | rope veget b S grapes 
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es r bee 1 
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, from Illustrirte Zeitung 


wells for some years past, and consider- 
able depths have been reached—one well 
in the province of Gibeon is 208 feet 
deep. Water was found in large quanti 
ties in over half the places where an at- 
The 


Germans how to utilize dams in making 


tempt was made. 30ers taught the 


catch basins, which are now built on 
nearly all of the larger farms 

Herds of oxen, sheep and goats were 
settlers The small 


number of horses they found 


found by the first 
were prob 
ably introduced from Cape Colony. Cat 
tle raising was first started when the 
Boers bought African cattle and a finer 
breed of sheep into the country and when 
the German government took the mat 


ter into its own hands by introducing a 


ip 


good breed of cattle, sheep, goats, hors 


es and pigs. Many of the settlers have 


aided in the development of the coun 


try’s resources by importing fine stock 
the Voigt Company in particular. The 
native Ox, however, cannot be spared, 
pecause t s better able to do the har 


work required of draft animals 





crore 
Tt nre 

t ydemics 

eT nt of 

heir tr] lur he 7A We 1207 
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WHY WORKING 


“Workingmen an! the Church,” 


| N 
a new book by the Rev. Dr 
i 


Robert 


Coyle, one cause of labor’s discon 
tent is given. He writes: 
“Let a man learn to think an! his 


With an increase of 


intelligence comes an increase of 


} 
norizon enlarges 


wants 


\ man wl gnorant lives in 


1 


» 1s wholly 


small world, an 


a very very little will 


satisfy him; but let him acquire the 


ibility to read, let him become educated 
and little will not satisfy him An il 
terate negro is content with a water 
melon, but an intelligent negro want 
to go to congress or get into some 
onspicuous position or other And in 
this respect he is in no wise different 
from his white brother [he more a 
man knows the more he craves. If, a 
Dr. Strong says, the workingman has 


twice as much in his home today as hi 


gran’father had, he knows ten 


times 


and therefore wants ten times 


Broaden a man’s horizon, en 
SO hae 


irge his manhooc 


nerease his desires, without at the same 





owned by Europeans were saved by vac- 
cination. 
‘There are ditticulties to be overcome 


in raising sheep and goats in the brier- 
bush region. The production of wool 
and mohair is interfered with because 
the briar-bush often damages the ani- 
the pasture lands of Na- 
maland are better adapted for the rais- 


mal’s fleece. 
ing of angora goats. Nama sheep aver 
age 100 pounds at killing time, while the 
weight of the Herero sheep rarely ex 
ceeds forty-four pounds. ‘The itch is a 
source of much suffering in the brier 
bush region, because the numerous small 
scratches facilitate its spread. 

According to tests by the government 
hogs do not pay. The drought causes 
these animals considerable suffering, as 
it makes it hard tor them to dig up their 
food. Hence they have to be ted, which 
adds materially to the cost oi 
them 


raising 


\trica 


has one great danger to deal with—the 


The horse raiser in Southwest 


so-called “horse death,” an epidemie that 


rages during the rainy season. Its cause 


] 


has not yet been ascertained, and all 


that can be done is to use precautionary 


measures 


Ostrich farms are inereasing very 


slowly. both in size and number, though 


1 


he wild ostrich 1s found in large num 


bers in the territory. The smaller farm 


crs used what little capital they have t 


enlarge their cattle yards 


The expense 


of fencing in a large area of land for 
strich farming ts considerable: plenty 


water must be at hand, and arable 
for the birds must be 


ary season 


MEN ARE UNHAPPY 


time giving him ability to add to his 


comforts, and you make him unhappy 
and discontented. if not rebellious. This, 


in considerable part. I believe. accounts 


ir the disturbed social condition 
John Alexander Dowie, the Chicage 
“ his counterpart in India 
Indeed, the oriental 


product in some 


ways outdoes the man who, according to 


1] accounts made a good thing out 
of it in this city Phe Hindoo’s name 1s 
Mir Ghela \hmad, head of a distinct 
et of Mohammedans, and he lives in the 
Jur il In fine appearance, lenuneia 
n and prophecies he more than equals 
Dowie, but so far he does not seem t 
ri develope | the business sense or 
John Alexander. He lives humbly and 
ittracted official attention when he 
begat te foretell the death of certain 
ponent Mirza was “induced” to 


bandon this feature of his performance 


t travened a section of the penal 
( ar xtv-five vears old ! as 
| ut O.OK%K ollower 
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THIBET, A PRIEST STATE 


STRANGE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM AND SECLUSION 
WHICH CHARACTERIZE THE THIBETANS 


By 


KARL VON BRUCHHAUSEN 


Translated for Our Day from Vom Fels zum Mcer 




















EITHER | their Russian origin in Lhassa, who guard the interests of their owt 
alooiness from — political country. The Thibetan delegation that visited the j 
the world, from — ezar in 1009 was the result of their influence 3ut the country 
a geographical point was closed to all Russian attempts to return the courtesy, just 
of view, nor their re is it has always been closed to outsiders. Europeans have not 
luctanece to intermin Tne olera there for the past sixty years. Sven Hedin, it 
el with outsiders Durjaetic disguise, with a Burjaetic Cossack of Buddhisti 
have kept the Thibet- aith. and a low caste Lama as escorts, had to g its 
ins from being drawn’ tl terior after repeated attempts to enter Lh ve 
Thibetan Prayer Wheel, Flag and Statuette. into the whirlpool of ( ( rr rather, half-educated Indian Buddhists vet 
the amoition tor co n Lhib umber of years ive given the m 
lonial expansion, that is one of the characteristic features of our nts hibetan lie and itions. One « 
era. Russia is coming down from the northeast. England from y giited § Pschandra Das, published a book le 
the south, while the nominal ruler of the country, the Bogdok “Journey ssa and Central Thib (John Murra 
han in Pekin, looks upon this competition of the two great ) r s cons re st d om ‘ 
colonial powers in Asia with an undisguised y inge! matt 
[his rivalry is at present directing \ ittention t s enclose the ec t es 
“the highest mountain country in the \ dl } ’ S > 
bold expedition into tl southern 4 
which may mean the ultimate conques 
the wonderful, the forbidden city, will p 
significant for the outcome of tl) R 
war. 
From Guatong, 12,300 et above 
in Sikkim, a country under the prot 
land, and which borders on Thibet, ENP 
3.000 men went over the Dschellapla pass (14.7 
feet high), over Tschumbi (9.360 feet), an w Tang 
pass (15,700 teet), encountering great t to 
Gyangtse on the Nyangtschu (the str lel 
water), a tributary of the Brahmaputi n er 
they have been waiting since Apt h I ’ 
powers in Thibet to yield to their dem . : 
avoid a forced entrance into Lhassa 
endure icy winds and snows 1 {\ 
degrees Centigrade. vad had | 
lanches buried large numbe Out 
10co drait animals bought in) Napal Yaks, the 
wild-looking but very useful ox ( tk 
when they had to go from the I 
into the valleys. All thes nul ( 
to overcome than the resista t ! 
Phibetans, with their amulets 
swords and spears, near Tam t 
Red Imag: The shower 1 \I 
and mountain cannon drove 
of heaven in a very short spac 
ble incantations uttered has es of Llamas in Sikk 
of the intruders were as inett ve 
The price of victory { > 
much outlay and exe | | \ oH tiiwes M 
lated ned th count! \ Tie C14 I} ! Ve \ ‘ 
(the British-India expert dl $ 000 O83 het 
and the imports to SX COE Vhibet 1 ) ] S 
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vith an eye to business. Ever since an Englishman called them 


¢ money-making race, and as soon as they felt assured that the 
English would pay all they bought in cash, they became more 


familiar. Some 117 Thibetans, with the women in the majority, 


ame to market one day near the camp at Tanu, to sell their 


wares. The people, who dream of India’s mythical treasures, 


tre willing to open trade relations with their Southern neigh 


bors, but the Buddhistic priests, the ruling Lamas, hold abso 


ute sway, and preach aloofness as one of 


the tenets of their 


uth. Submissiveness to authority and a snobbish treatment 


a lower caste is the natural result of the system of govern 


nent. 
Thibet is a 


priest-state, ostensibly Dalai 


only a tool in the 


ruled by the 
Lama (‘“Priest-ocean”), who is, in reality, 
hands of the great Lama; an oligarchy with all sorts of myster 
tous Observances. Lhassa, on a northern tributary of the Bra 
Naputra, is the capital; 
f the The 


conditions 


“god's land” is the 


Phibetan meaning 


name climate here is comparatively mild, and 


ivorable make the abundant. In_ the 


is one temple next to the other; 


Vegetation 


‘ity there their domes are 
zilded; the covered with gold-plate. A 


tips of the spires ar 
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love of precious stones and metals is a characteristic Thibetan 
trait. 

The Dalai 
Thibetan reformer named Sonkhaba, reorganized Buddhism 


Lama is a comparatively new invention \ 
in the fifteenth century. He taught the creed of the god-like 
whom 500,000,000 faithful offer the prayer of 
“Om ma in Pad me hum” each day; 


Padmapami, to 
in other words, one of the 
Thus the first Dalai 
\ccording to Buddhistic belief, the 


disciples is the incarnation of their god. 


Lama came among them 
soul of a good man is immortal and transmigrates from the 
body of the dying into that of a new-born child, until Nirvana 
the highest state of human perfection, the state of absolut 


rest and freedom from desire, is reached. Accordingly, the 


soul of the 
child 


head of the church 


human god must transmigrate to the body of a 


Thus the line of succession was established for the 
who was likewise the temporal sovereign. 
The “holy child” lives in 
This 


1 
} 


a royal castle on the tri-peaked 


mountain Potala castle, like the vatican, has 10,000 


rooms. Some of the ceremonies in the ritual observed in 


Lhassa are so much like Catholic forms that missionaries who 
would come there in centuries gone by imagined they were wit 
nessing “a caricaturt created by Satan.” 


A MAN WHO APPLIED THE GOLDEN RULE 


\ MAN with a= message! Sur Whether the saloon is an effect rather ed the chief executive of Toledo. In 
4 would be a ntting characterization than cause of social conditions will 18g7 he enters d politics asa delegate to 
f many a strong individuality, but when probably always be a debatable prob the Republican city convention. To 
the man with a message is united witl and a great deal depends on whicl break a deadlock he was nominated for 
the embodiment of that message ther 


you have one of the comparatively fc 


great souls. It is easy to have an ide 
und declare it on all occasions, but to 
lave that idea take possession of yo 


ind govern you in 
\fe, Aye, there’s the 
Mayor Samuel M 
hio, 


reved 


all your relations 1 
rub! 

Jones. of Toleds 
who has just died, not only bx 
in, but practiced the Golden Rul 
is he understood it in business and po 
itical relations. Instead of a set of reg 


lations he posted on the walls of his 


actory. “Therefore 


vould that 


whatsoever — ye 
men should do unto you di 
ye even so unto them.” He also reduced 
he number of hours of daily work in his 
did the same thing 
at his plant in the oil district 


tactory to eight. He 
Simultan 
He took no 


said that his 


ously he increased wages. 
tredit for this policy He 
vatents were such as to relieve him from 
ompetition. Of course he 


might have 


naintained wages at the market rate and 
1 











mayor, and made his canvass a pictur- 


esque one by preaching Golden Rule 


politics. He elected and immedi- 


Was 
ately began to push municipal reforms. 

\t the beginning of his last campaign, 
in 1903. he was nominated by petition, 
and, though opposed by both a Republi- 
can and a Democratic candidate, he was 
re-elected. His term would have ex 
pired in 1906. 

Mr. Jones possessed to a wonderful 
degree the true democracy of the heart. 
When a 


representative of Our Day 


visited him several years ago he found 


him one of the most sincere men he 


Whether on the 


or in his home, no individual 


ever met Street, at 
© office, 
was too imsignificant for his notice or 


ordial recognition. A man of wealth, 


fortunate circumstances — had 
placed in his hands through hard work 
and early investment in the oil fields, he 
treated his possessions as a trust for the 


benefit of others The poor believed in 





put the surplus profit into his own pock him and the rich trusted him for his 
‘tt. He felt that if he were working for sterling honesty Thus while every 
in employer who had a patent he would newspaper in Toledo opposed him, poli 
ve pleased to have the benefit of the Samuel M. Jones. ticlans scorned him and ministers de 
vatent shared out among the men who clared against him, he pursued the even 
nade the thing which the patent cover side you stand Mayor Jones believed tenor of his way and was elected mayor 
d Therefore, being an emolover with that the saloon was an effect and there with magnificent majorities Municipal 
patent. he started the sharing out ore lost the support of many earnest ownership in his idea went hand in hand 
rocess and carried it. not ideed, to Christian admirers who had only un with the Golden Rule 
ts logical conclusion of absolutely equal boun ‘led praise on the His remark, for which he will be long 
vares, but still neth w nad Golden Rul He his in est remembered, was: “We are all of us 
unt distingwished “marl g t} by attempting the in people, just people, you know.” 
meloyers af Toledo unction, “Overcome evil with good,” The world has lost a prophet of altru 
Vhe apnlication of the Golden Rule to to all human frailties. Instead of clubs ism who practiced what he preached and 
Witics and the enforcement of law will his policemen were provided with canes who was a big, brotherly-hearted man 
wavs lead to differences of opinion For four times Mayor Jones was elect of the common people 
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EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL TOPICS 











Transl ated for Our Day 


HE human organ 
sm ohhas.) always 
been regarded as 

a marvel of internal and 

external periection, 

creation fully « juipped 

tO serve ts purpose as a 

whole and in its details. 

Phe teachings of anatomy 

and physiology have 


} 


proved this theory in a 





general way, but the ex 


ception proves the rule, 








2 here as elsewhere, and 





thes exceptions will 
be regarded as the result of a deficiency in knowledge in the fu 
ture. The appendix and its attachment—the so-called vermi 
form appendix—are among the few exceptions to the rule of 
highest perfection and usefulness. The name of these organs 
has become familiar to us during the past few years on ac 
count of the increasing number of cases of appendicitis and 
their surgical treatment, and they may well be considered 
useless as far as their value for the general health of the indi 
vidual and the conservation of life is concerned. 

Our body has four cavities that contain the vital organs 
The bony skull contains the brain; the chest, formed by the 
twelve movable ribs, contains the lungs, the heart and_ the 
oesophagus; the abdominal cavity, with its elastic front and 
side walls, the liver, the kidneys, the pancreas and the stom 
ach, with the: terminus of the oesophagus and the alimentary 
canal, passing on through the bone-walled pelvis The chest 
and the abdominal cavity are divided horizontally by the dia 
phragm, while the latter is not separated in any way fromm the 
pelvis. These two form the largest cavity in the body The 
parts of the intestine that He in the lower right side are to be 
considered he Th 


Phe intestine—from the stomach to the reetum—varies in 





length between 2 


32 lect Its shape and diameter, as 
well as the names of parts of the alimentary canal change 
‘he narrowest and longest part—from 13 to 23 feet long—is 
called the small intestine. while the large intestine measures 
only 314 to 4 feet, and the rectum only about 614 inches. The 
first section of the large intestine. the appendix, is formed 


like ab: 


two inches in length. From 3 inches to &34 inches includes the 


gy. rounded at one end. and measures approximately 


varying length of the vermiform appendix. It forms a hollow 
sac opening into the appendix and closed at the end, a rather 


dangerous arrangement Besides this, a transverse valve in 


the large intestine, which takes the place of the small intestin 
at this particular point, prevents the contents of the large in 
testine from passing into the small intestine. and checks the 
contents of the appendix in its progress, so that any foreign 
substance there is apt to cause inflammation and irritation of 
the intestines. Thus the first part of the large intestine is the 
most complicated. Its use in the functions of the body has not 
yet been determined, and the vermiform appendix appears to 
be a useless organ 

The development of the appendix and its attachment is as 
remarkable in the embryo and the infant as it is in its later 


form, and its early development helps us to understand the 


APPENDICITIS AND THE APPENDIX 





By DR. J. HERMAN BAAS 


from Die Gartenlaube 
peculiarities of these two intestinal sections. The appendiy 
begins to grow late from the top down, so that it does not 
become permanent until a month before birth, while the vermi 
rm does not begin ta develop until the child is born, and 
yrows very slowly, so that its final winding form is not per 
jected until the child is two years old 

[his narrow attachment, being very long in comparison t« 
its width, cannot expel its own mucous secretions nor any for 
eign substance that finds its way there, so that it is often 
serious menace to the health of the individual 

These facts will help to explain the origin of inflammations 
in the parts referred to. Children under two years of age 
rarely, if ever, suffer from appendicitis. Further than 


tatistics in regard to the frequency of the disease at 





ages, as compared to other diseases, are very deficient 
complete. But the fact remains that the disease has occurred 
more frequently within the past ten years than before that 
time, (the growing enlightment regarding its cause and true 
nature may be one factor in this change.) However. the in 
crease has been very conspicuous during the past tew years 

Some physicians, the French in particular, attribute this 
increase mainly to epidemic (bacterial) influences, and_ find 
‘that appendicitis has some similarity to and even some con 
nection with the infectious diseases of the tonsils. It seems 
that middle-aged men are more subject to the disease that 
women. 

Today the general tendency points to animal or plant bac 
teria as the direct cause of appendicitis, while foreign sub 
stances were thought to be the cause twenty years ago. Thes« 
exceptional cases need to be reckoned with even today, be 





cause a large variety of substances have been found in the 


inflamed appendix, such as pins, apple, pear, stone-fruit and 
grape-seeds, small hairs, gall-stones, small balls of hardened 
matter trom the intestines, intestinal worms, ete., which grad 
ly caused suppuration and rupture into the surrounding 
issues or the abdominal cavity 

\ new and frequent cause of inflammation has been talked 
about of late: the presence of tiny bits of enamel from cooking 
utensils, that enter the intestines with the food and then find 
their way into the appendix, but no absolutely definite proofs 
of this theory have as vet been found. The spreading of in 
Hamel or timerous formations of a tuberculous, typhoid, 
dysenteric or diphtheretic nature to the large and small in 
testine, the appendix and the rectum has been proven beyond 
a doubt \nd the conditions in the narrow appendix. witl 
its “blind” ending, are most favorable for a rapid development 
of disease germs 

Before proceeding further in the discussion of the main 
causes Of appendicitis. I would suggest that a physician be 


called without delay when the first symptoms appear. Some 
forms of the disease develop so rapidly that a few hours’ delay 


may endanger the lite of the patient. Even a ecatarrh of the 


appendix must be treated seriously, as soon as pains in the 
right side of the abdomen and a slight fever determine the 


1 


seat of the trouble One spot on this side will feel hard to the 


touch and a 


1 inflation gradually appears. Constrpation has 


reached an acute stage and with nausea tt indicates a more dan 
gerous ailment. Occasional attacks of colic with a pain in the 
region of the right loin are often the preeursers of a catarrhal 


affection of the appendix \ few weeks of good nursing and 
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strict attention to dietary rulcs are necessary to insure re- the result of this development, but recovery is certain if blood- 
covery, though-this is considered only a slightly diseased con- poisoning or gangrene does not interfere, because internal ad- 
dition of the appen 1x. Seii-administered purgatives should —hesion prevents the breaking through of the pus into the ab- 


not be used in most cas.s, even though the intestines or the dominal cavity. 






appendix are obstructed by hardened matter. A natural evacu- A precisposition to this dangerous course has given rise to 







































ation ts the most favorable symptom towards recovery. Until the name “perforating appendicitis.” Mild attacks of colic, 
a few decades ago this torm oi the disease was comparatively like those that occur in the catarrhal affection, are often the 
rare, and its outcome was generally favorable. The acute form first symptoms, but the pains soon grow worse. Chills and 
of appendicitis, with all its threatening symptoms, as it ap- fever, with a swelling of the abdomen and a peculiar sensitive- 
peared simultaneously in Germany, France, England and ness o/ the right side, nausea with diarrhoea and more often 
North America, was almost unknown before that time. constipation are the unmistakable symptoms, which are usually 
\ simple catarrhal inflammation of the appendix is apt to. grave enough to make a physician’s presence imperative. 
‘ecur at imtervals. The character of the disease sometimes Although the advisability of a quick operation, as opposed 
changes to a chronic form, in which case the secretion of | to internal treatment, has not been generally conceded, a large 
mucous gives way to abscesses filled with pus that form strict- majority of the most experienced practitioners rely on the best 
Ires with intervening sac-like extensions of the canal. Round, — results when the vermiform appendix is removed by opening 
vard ftormations—a 





cs—oiten cause abscesses around the abdomen. ‘To operate without delay is their motto. The 
the appendix by breaking through the walls that have been aseptic method, Schleich’s local infiltration—anesthesia, gen 


vorn away by suppuration. These abscesses either find their eral narcosis and the aseptic treatment of wounds after the 
Vay out, or it becomes necessary to operate in order to effect operation—these great attainments of modern surgery—have 
his purpose \ long illness, with many serious symptoms, 1s achicved marvelous results in the treatment of appendicitis. 
































Italian Hay Wagon. Egyptian Hay Makers. 


HAY-MAKING IN ITALY AND EGYPT 


By E. W. RISHEL 


ARVEST time is here and farmers Rome it was closed as too many of our if they have any such thing as system 
H verywhere are busy, these sunny churches are during “haymaking.” In afford abundant water supply. The land, 
summer ‘ays, making hay Possibly no front of this revered place of worship once a desert, is exceedingly fertile. 
othe tion is influenced so much by a clear fountain affords abundance ot While it yields three ordinary crops an 
weather conditions as is that of the “Adam's ale’ for man and_ beast | nually, alfalfa or clover can be cut seven 
armet he trite old adage Make thought, “Well,f our churches,when they limes a_ year. The American farmer 
hay whiic the sun shines’ 1s suggestive are not offering the “living waters,’ would not think of tying it up and pack 

however in any sphere could but furnish a fountain of fresh wa ing it to market as do the Egyptians 
The above left-handed picture shows ter, what additional safeguards they lo the tourist it is quite interesting to 
typical Italian load of hay, on two might be to men who otherwise would see the farmers in Egypt and Palestine 
wheels, as practically everything else 1s enter the ever open door of the saloon.” cut their luxuriant crops of hay and 
hauled in Italy It was taken, as you The other picture taken in the fertile grain with the sickle, tie up the same in 
see, at the Temple of Vesta, on the valley of the Nile shows how hay its sheaves or bundles and pack it to market 
banks of the “Yellow Tiber.” This an gathered and marketed in Egypt It or to their anciently improvised ground 
cient temple, with its nineteen marble was there that Joseph, curing the seven threshing floors on the backs of don 


columns, was turned into a church and years of great prosperity, made provi- keys, oxen or camels. While the camel 
dedicated to St. Stephen. Subsequently, sion, as wise men still do, against the serves the pilgrim admirably in the des 
it was dedicated to St. Mary in honor of years of famine. He made hay while ert, lifting him above the burning sands 
a highly venerated image of the Virgin the sun shone. The sun still shines in though somewhat nearer the scorching 
painted on paper, found in the Tiber, that rainless region, and it is a great sun—yet I shall not recommend him as 
and which shone like the sun place for “hay-making.” The overflow a substitute for our American’ hay 


When I! saw this quaint old temple at of the Nile and their irrigation system wagon 
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HOW EDISON WORKS 


SOME OF THE WONDERFUL FEATS OF THE ELECTRICAL WIZARD 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 


PAID a visit to Edison’s home in Llewellen Park. New 

Jersey, to discover the working ways of the greatest inven- 

tor of this generation. After considerable ringing of an 
electrical bell on the gate of the high fence surrounding his 
laboratory, I was finally admitted. A boy took my card and 
went in search of the wizard. He said there was no telling in 
what part of the big building the inventor might be at that 
moment. I sat down and waited. At the end of thirty minutes 
a man appeared and told me to follow. After zigzagging here 
and there and up three flights of stairs I was given a seat in a 
large room where half a dozen men were working on sections 
of future inventions. In a few minutes a figure appeared in the 
doorway that was instantly recognized—it was Edison, the 
prince of inventors. He was clad in a gray suit, which was 
literally plastered with dirt and dust. His face was full, smooth 
shaven, ruddy, without the trace of a wrinkle. His hair, how- 
ever. was turning gray in places. Mr. Edison greeted me cor- 
dially and chatted entertainingly, but would not consent to talk 
about his methods of work. He referred me finally to Mr. 
Mallory, who gave me the following interesting outline of how 
the inventor does the work of a dozen men 

“Mr. Edison reaches the laboratory, where his different ex 

periments are conducted, between seven and eight a. m. He 
dons his working garb and begins work, which is kept up with 
scarcely a moment's interruption until seven p. m At the 
present time he is superintending the construction of twelve 
different inventions. All day long he walks from one depart 
ment to another, where the various machines are. building 
showing his workmen just what to do on each instrument. He 
seems to have no difficulty in carrying the twelve inventions in 
his head at once and developing each simultaneously He 
never gets one confused with another. Each screw or bolt or 
wire of each machine he sees in his mind as distinctly as though 
he were looking at the visible object 

“Lunch is brought from his home to the laboratory, but he 
frequently forgets all about it. Generally, however, after halt 
a dozen of us have called his attention to the fact that he has 
eaten nothing he will sit down and munch a few minutes be 
tween two and three o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. Edison is a 
very light eater. He has been so from boyhood. What are his 
favorite dishes? It’s hard to tell—he cares so little about his 
food. I think, however, he likes a good steak as well as any 
thing.” 

“Ts it true that Mr. Edison was once a great lover of pie?’ 
was asked 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mallory, “but of recent years, on account o} 
somewhat impaired digestion, he eats less of it than formerly 
Years ago it was his delight. He tells the story of how he 
once went to London on an important mission. The chiei thing 
they gave him to eat was roast beef. Mr. Edison finally re 
belled. He declared his brain was becoming roast-beefy, and 
his thoughts were as clear as an ocean fog. In sheer despair 
he ran out of the restaurant one evening and sought far and 
near for a piece of good Yankee pie. He found it shortly and 
ate several pieces. His brain cleared as if by magic. He 
quickly and sucessfully finished his business and returned home 
a happy and pie-loving man.” 

“What is Mr. Edison’s favorite recreation in the evening?” 
I asked. 

“Recreation!” exclaimed Mr. Mallory 
tion except work. He gets his recreation in a change of work 
In the evening after dinner he goes into his ‘den’ and reads up 
on the various inventions on which he is engaged. Next 


“He has no recrea 





morning when he reaches the laboratory he has a number of 
new ideas which he incorporates into the machines.” 

“Doesn't he take any outdoor exercise?” 

“Hardly any save walking to and from the laboratory. He 
doesn't ride wheel and doesn’t like to drive. because he has 
been thrown from a carriage several times. Of course he gets 
considerable exercise all day long walking from one department 
of the big laboratory to another.” 

‘How many hours does Mr. Edison sleep?” 

“Four hours, as a rule. Sometimes, however, he takes far 
less than that. You have doubtless heard how he once worked 
sixty hours without a wink of sleep. It is a fact. I remember 
another time that Mr. Edison, myself and several others worked 
for six weeks with only two hours of sleep a night outsid 


Sundays.” 


‘It seems as it would have been impossible to stand 
I said 

“No,” said Mr. Mallory. “we soon became used to it ¢ 
first three nights between midnight and three in the morning it 
seemed as though we must fall asleep. Afterwards we got 


along very comfortably Feel dull as if in a dream during the 





day? Not at all. We felt very much as usual. Still, such a 
strain does not pay in the long run. It uses up too much vital 
energy.’ 

[fo me it is a curious fact that Mr. Edison seems. when 





work, to lose all perception of time. He will frequently 





say to me: ‘Mallory. what day is this?” ‘Thursday,’ I will reply. 
What!’ he exclaims. with a startled look, ‘I thought it was 
Tuesday.’ One thing that has enabled Mr. Edison to attain 
his wonderful concentration of mind is his slight deafness. He 
can sit in a room where his assistants are working and peruse 
his investigations in quiet, uninterrupted by the conversation 
they carry on. When anyone wishes to speak to the inventor 
he raises his voice slightly above the ordinary conversational 
tone \s it thus aids him in his work, Mr. Edison con s 
s defec iring a blessing in disguise 


THE CLIMATE OF MANCHURIA 


Translated for Our Day from L’Illustratione 
. ae climate of Manchuria is typical of countries with ex 
treme changes of temperature. The winter is very vigor- 
ous, and lasts from October to March in the south and from 


October to April in the north The thermometer falls to 38 


degrees Centigrade at Alexandrowsky and 26 degrees at Vlad- 
ivostok. Not alone the rivers are frozen, but the sea is cov- 
ered with a sheet ice that varies from three feet to seven and 


one-half feet in depth for a distance of many miles 

Spring sends its harbingers in April; the snow-drifts dis 
appear and the fishes come into renewed existence. Neverthe- 
less, the temperature rises but little until the end of May 
Summer begins in June and ends in September, during which 
time there are frequent storms and some extremely warm days 


on which the thermometer sometimes rises to 35 degrees 


y*) 


Centigrade The average temperature of the three summer 
months does not exceed 12 degrees variance in the north and 
25 degrees in the south. Mosquitoes are very numerous at 
this time of year; they are, in fact, a veritable scourge—one of 
the most formidable enemies which the belligerent armies will 
have to deal with. Violent storms, very often at night, extreme 
summer heat and the illnesses transmitted by the stings of 
these intolerable insects will be the cause of much serious dis 


comfort among the soldiers 
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| iene BATTLE 


fought shortly on the plains of Manchuria. 


BIGGEST of the world’s history may be 
In point of 
numbers at least there will be more men engaged than in any 
contest between armies of modern times. 


In the Nodzu, Oku and 


Kuroki have drawn up before the Russians below Liaoyang 


great 100-mile battle line which 


there are supposed to be between 150,000 and 200,000 men. 


There may be as many as 230,c00 and some estimates place the 


number even higher than that 


Estimates of General Kouro- 


patkin’s strength are equally confusing, but that the force im- 


mediately under his direction includes at least 125,000 


seems certain and probably their number is much larger. At 
Waterloo Napoleon had 


Blucher’s 


men 


72,000 men. Wellington had 67,000 
50,000. Total, 


At Austerlitz, “the battle of the three emperors,” 


force of Prussians numbered about 


189,000. the 


French had 60,000 men and the Russians and Austrians 80.000. 


a total of 140,000. At Sedan the Germans had 250,000 and the 


French 140,000, a total of 390,000. At Jena the French num- 


100.000 and the Prussians and Saxons about 60,000, a 


total of 
the 


bered 


160,000. At Gravelotte the Germans had 200,000 and 


French 120,000. In the battle of Gettysburg the federal 
force numbered about 94,000, as against 78,coo confederates, a 
total of 172,000. In the battle of Chickamauga 57,000 federals 
fought against 71,000 confederates. At Shiloh the federal force 
numbered about 33,000 and the confederate army 40,000. 

In the size of the forces engaged the expected battle near 


Haicheng promises to rival the greatest battles of history. In 


the numbers of the contending armies as well as in the magni 


tude of the issues at stake the conflict now in progress is one 


of the world’s great wars. 


SS 


i joe ENTRANCE of young 


the stage of commercial life makes one pause and wonder 





women in vast numbers upon 


where we are to find the mothers of the next generation. A 
warning note against the disastrous results of the present tend 
ency of girls to become money earners in the commercial and 
Professors D. iS Kiehle 


the Educational 


industrial world was sounded by 


before the superintendents of National 
It was but an echo of 
His this 


being obviously based upon conditions that are everywhere 


Association. an alarum that has become 


general and widespread utterances upon subject. 
apparent even to superficial observers, provoked no challenge 
His ob- 
Professor Kiehle 


called attention to the fact that in this age of commercialism 


on the part of the educators who listened to them. 
servations in fact met with general assent. 
and industrial activity no provision has been made for mother- 
hood. This phase of life has apparently been brushed aside. 
The desire for gain is crowding out all consideration of the 
home as an institution that should be maintained according to 
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the highest standards of comfort. Girls are seeking the higher 
education in order to become a part of the commercial machin- 
ery of the age, and not to utilize the knowledge gained for the 
chemistry of the kitchen or for perfecting the appointments of 
the modern home. Said Professor Kiehle: 

“Training along industrial lines is not the goal for women. 
Until wealth brings its treasure from the shop and bank to the 
home in forms of use for the comfort of the family, until art 
learns to beautily the dwelling place of the family life as well as 
the cathedral and the capitol, and until science devotes itself 
to the healthful rearing of children and the hygiene of the home, 
all these forces of 


our modern civilization of which we are so 


proud fall short of their highest service. This final and no- 
blest application of wealth and learning must be effected in the 
education of women.” While the tendency must be deplored, the 
fault must not be charged against the young women heroes who 
Who 
Their brothers and fathers who, on 
account of incapacity or indisposition, allow their frailer kin- 


by necessity are forced into pursuits of livelihood 


creates the necessity? 


dred to take up the battle for existence which the stronger sex 
should fight. 
selfishly 


Others who are to blame are those men who 


evade the responsibilities of domestic life, 


would rather spend their entire income in self support or self 


| hese 


indulgence than share it with a wife and helpmeet. 
chiefly the blame. 


Theirs is 


— = 
i FAMILY LIFE in danger of extinction? One would be 
compelled to admit it if all the world lived in cities and if 
all cities showed the tendency which obtains in the world’s most 
populous centers to forsake private dwellings and go into 
hotels and apartments. The evolution from the separate dwell 
ing to the “hotel,” in the French sense, took three hundred 


years in Paris, says the New York Times. but it has taken ealy 


thirty in New York City. Last year only fifty-six private 
dwellings, estimated to cost less than $3,000,000, were erected 
in New York. While the present year is half gone. the total 


number of 


plans for private dwellings filed thus far is only 


thirty, and the estimated cost less than a million. Eighteen oj 
this number are to be in Washington Heights, which is still re 
garded for lower 


as suburban, leaving but twelve Manhattan 


an average of two a month in the most populous city in the 


Upion. While no person with more than a reading acquaint 
ance with New York would look upon it as a city of homes, 
very few are prepared to accept such a startling showing. But 


the facts sustain the record. New York has become a city of 


“associated dwellings,” the few single houses being reserved 


for the rich who can afford to invest millions in them. The 


Times calls attention to the fact that in 1870 there was not a 
Manhattan 


tensions of a tenement house. 


single apartment-house on Island above the pre- 
The modern apartment building, 
with its elevator service and its costly appointments, was un- 
known in New York. 


Families 


Now millions are going into their con- 
that desire the privacy of 
home must go to the suburbs. 
in New York 


encroach upon the suburbs and to extend the urban mode of 


struction. “their own” 
Another feature of the situation 


is the tendency of the speculator and builder to 


building and living into sections that are naturally suburban. 
It appears that the expectation that upper Manhattan and the 
3ronx would be reserved for single dwellings for those who 
could afford to lower Manhattan is 
realized. The conditions which prevail in New York are more or 


not build in not to be 
It is fortunate that we have 


still a vast agricultural domain. studded with small cities and 


less general in all large cities. 


homes, where the family hearth still blazes with affection’s fire 




















AE will only be saved on a large scale when 


F AMILY I 
industrial conditions become such that the closely housed 
population of the cities may live in their own homes on the 


Nothing 


as the command of clectric energy that it may 


soil will contribute so much to bring in 


country 
this golden age 
do the work in a thousand ways that now be done by 


When 


had periected a storage battery which in comparison 


must 


steam or manual labor. Edison announced last year 


that he 
with the older models would be light and cheap he was hailed 
‘| he 


but nobody has seriously 


once more as the world’s wizard. tardy appearance o 


this battery has been disappointing, 


forsaken hope. In fact, so sober an authority as the London 


Spectator maintains that we might have a cheap and light elec 


tric accumulator which could be stored with as much cer 


tainty of keeping as wine can be. Practically it has been dem 


onstrated that a windmill can run a dynamo and that a dynamo 
can charge a storage battery. The Spectator hopes that this bit 
of theory and this piece of practice may at no distant day be 
joined and that the dynamo may be a possibility in every home 
whether in the city or the country. What the electric engineer 
has to do to make such an accumulator practical is to produce 
a storage battery that will receive and retain electric energy 
as a lump of coal does light and heat and the different powers 
With 


lator—or better, a storage battery—it is easy to see 


into which these may be transmuted. such an accumu 


how the 
farmer might at leisure charge his batteries with the aid of his 
windmill, while the wind blew, and then have his stored power 
And 


in the same way the artisan might accumulate electricity with 


to use any place on his farm, or when there was no wind 


which to drive his home motor, thus bringing back the days 


when the craftsman worked by himseli, when free from the re 


strictions of divided labor, or “‘speciahzation,”’ he combined art 
with industry and wrought not alone to live but also for the 
Perhaps Edison with his new battery 


] 


pure pleasure of creating. 


has brought this time nearer. He may have at last opened, 


be it ever so little, the door through which electricity is to 


enter the home, the workshop, the farm; to drive the scroll 
saw, the thrashing machine, the sewing machine, the washe1 
the wringer and the churn. The prospect is alluring Phe 
temptation to dream such dreams is great, particularly whet 


other dreams once considered even more improbable or im 


In this electrical age 


possible have been realized. upon which 


we may be said to have only entered, the central power station 


is dominant. With the perfection of the storage battery, to 


use the words of The Spectator, “we may foresee the time, not 


very far distant, perhaps, when every dweller in the country 


will have his own individual electrical supply as he now has his 


well and “garden.” Then the accumulator will rule and “indus 


try may regain the state in which it flourished before steam 


drove it into the cities” and the finished around craitsman 


machine-like “specialist.” 

== 
ag LOSS OF GOOD vision is evidenced by an increasing 
Why this should be when the 


to the 


Lave place 


race 1s 
\ well 


known optician thinks that the prevailing boisterous colors 


use of glasses. 


improving in other respects physically causes wonder 


have a great deal to do with the weakness of the human eye at 


this time. Glare figures as an important factor in the impair 


ment of the human sight. In the matter of color there is so 


much rioting in these latter days that the eye is kept in an 


almost constant strain. Red is violently red, green violently 


green, and so on, until the eye is simply strained beyond the 


normal in an effort to visualize the hue. and hence the optic 
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nerves are in a measure strained and injured. But this is not 


the greatest danger when we come to think of modern tenden- 


cies so far as the human eye is concerned. There are othe 


conditions which are infinitely more injurious than the mattet 


of color. The glare is bad enough, too. The electric and in 


candescent lights are simply fearful on one’s eyesight. But 


the thing which this optician quarrels with more than any other 
influence is the condition which limits the scope of one’s vision 
lhe eye should have a broad range. One should have the op 
portunity of seeing a long distance. We are denied this oppor 


We 


are capable of seein 


tunity. are hemmed and hedged in until the distance we 


g is very short indeed. This is why he is 


a strong advocate of parks and promenades. Green is naturally 


s could be 


splendid parks where one’s eyes could stretel 


a restful color, and if the large citi provided witl 


long avenues and 


out in a long vista it would be a great thing. Blessed be thos 


who dwell in the fields 


== 
CANADIAN MAGAZINE 


T HE 
which an 


Canada may in the future be able to produce: 


contains an article u 


estimate is given of the amount of wheat which 


“The civilized world is gradually awakening to a somewhat 
hazy perception of the immense wealth laid up in the many 


million of acres of fertile lands unoccupied here, and large 


immigrants are flocking to our shores.” 


numbers © 
‘| he 


growing, 


writer, after allowing for lands unsuitable for 


cor! 


and basing his calculations on what has been done 


in the past, gives the following astonishing figures: 

‘The total imports of wheat and flour into Great Britain 
In 1902 were equivalent in all to about 200 million bushels of 
wheat. Were one-fourth of the land said to be suitable for 


cultivation in Manitoba and the three Provisional Territories 


under crop with wheat annually, and the average production 
equal to that of Manitoba for the past ten years, the total 
crop would be er 812 million bushels. 

“This would be ample to supply the home demand _ for 


thirty millyon of inhabitants (supposing the population of 





Canada should by that time reach that figure) and meet th: 


present requirements of Great Britain three times over.” 


——=——,. ~ 
== 


FAMILY 


speak of 


LIFE IN THIBET 


Thibetan life with all its affectior 


‘family life,’ for Buddhism—which enjoins 
usual 


y celibacy along with it on 11.0co out 


tion of 120.000—iurther restrains the increas 


lation within the limits of 


ot popu 


dly upholding the system of polyandry, permitting marriage 


sustenance by inculcating and 


rie 


eldest heir of the land, while the bride 


Inferior or 


only to the son, the 
accepts all his husbands 


brothers as subordinate 


thus attaching the whole family to the soil and tamily roof 
tree, the children being regarded legally as the property of th 
eldest son 

The Thibetan houses are from two to three stories in 
height In winter the Thibetan lives below alongside of the 
animals and fodder, and in summer he sleeps in loosely-built 
booths of poplar branches on the roof. The people use a 


churn for making tea \ traveler gives this recipe: “For six 


persons.—Boil a teacupful of tea in three pints of water for ten 
Put 
churn with one pound of butter and a small 
thick as Tea 


after this fashion holds the second place to chang in 


minutes with a heaped dessert-spoonful of soda. the in 


sion into the 
tablespoonful of salt. Churn until as cream.” 
made 


hibetan affections 
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HIS SAD CONDITION 


~HE new humorist in the House of 
Adam 


Minnesota, has discovered a new descrip- 


Representatives, J. Bede of 
tion of the process a foreigner under- 


goes in attaining citizenship rights in 


this country. He says he was out in the 
West not long ago. He met a group of 
men who were talking of their different 
nationalities. There were representatives 
of a hali-dozen different countries, says 
Collier's Weekly 
them were a Scotchman, a German, an 


a writer in Among 


Italian. a Swede, a Frenchman, and fin- 


ally Says Bede. one fellow sighed ior 


his skis in the mountains of the Nord 
land. and announced that he was a Nor 
wegian but had been “neutralized!” 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS’ WRIST 
) NE of the Ohio delegates says that 
( Senator Fairbanks. of In:iana, 
who was born on a farm in Union Coun 
ty. Ohio, always hated to milk the cows. 
“Charlie Fairbanks never dodged any- 


thing in the line of work but milking the 


cows.” said the Buckeye man. “‘He was 


long and ungainly when he was a boy, 

, 

have come 
} 


and I guess his head must 


right up against the cow Anyway, he 
would not milk if he could dotg it 
One day he was thrown off a horse and 
broke his arm. As soon as his arm was 
out of the sling he was ordered to milk 


1 
the cows He suddenly discovered that 


he had weakened his wrist, and that he 


could not milk cows any mort Hig 
brothers waited for that wrist to get 
well, but it never got well: or. at least. 
it never seemed to get strong enough to 


milk the cows again.” 





A REPRESENTATIVE’S CONSTITUENT 

EPRESENTATIVE SHEPPARD 
R of West Virginia has a constituent 
up in the 


district who has a 


mountainous country of his 


2 


queer idea of the 


perquisites that members of 


range of 
Congress have at their disposal. Mr 


Sheppard nourishes the conviction that 
if the Government distribution of seeds 
is continued, statesmen will be transpos- 
ed into seedsmen, and that some legis- 
lative knight. on whose shield is blaz- 
oned a radish in its glory. or a turnip 
in repose, will introduce a resolution to 
oust the American eagle from the mace. 
and supplant it with a package of vege 
table seed as the 
the genius, character. and principal oc- 
cupation of American statesmanship. 


The gentle missive that stirred this out- 


supreme emblem of 


burst of sarcasm, uttered with all the 
formality of a political panegyric on the 
floor of the Lower House of Congress, 
was as follows: 

“Dear Sir 


the seed and other things i mention be 


I wish you woull send me 


low—one peck of some good early corn, 
I bu. of 
sorghum 


cotton seed anl some good 


seed and a union. suit of 
clothes, a coat 38 in size and pants 33-34 
~—and anything else you are a mind to 
have sent me. I need all these things. 
wich the same will be gladly received.” 
SENATOR DEPEW SUED AGAIN 
YELL, I do declare.” said Senator 
Depew. with great goo! humor, 
“every time I come to Chicago this fel 
low is suing me.” 
Senator 
National 
William 
with a summons in 
the civil suit begun by Stephen G, Bra- 


That was the answer the 


made during the Republican 


Convention when Constable 


Simor served him 
brook. The case was set for hearing be 
fore Justice Caverly. July rst. 

Brabrook wants $200 on the ground 
that he solved a prize puzzle in a paper 
owned by the famous New Yorker, but 
never received the prize, $200 


STANLEY'S FOUR-FINGER STORY 
Stanley's Ca 


N O better epitome of a 
‘ reer has been conceived than that 


given by himself in his “story of four 


fingers.” On his 


return from. finding 
Livingstone, he sai), he had the honor 
of a public reception by the Royal 


Geographical Society and the especial 
honor of being presented “to an exceed 
ingly distinguished personage in the sci 
entific world.” who regarded him with 
condescending favor. and even went so 


“He 


“one finger!” 


far as to shake hands with him 
gave me,” said Stanley. 

\iter his second and thir! adventures, 
his explorations of the lakes and_ his 
opening of the Congo to civilization, he 
was again publicly received, and this 
regarded him 
than 
Again he shook hards with him. “He 


gave me two fingers.” 


distinguishe! personage 
with even more favor before. 
Once more Stan 
ley went to Africa to rescue the faithful 
a third 
A third time the 
distinguished personage condescended to 
smile upon him, still more approvingly 
than before, and a third time to offer him 
his hand. “He gave me three fingers.” 

Yet once more Stanley appeared in 
public. with a fair companion, Miss Dor 


Emin, and on his return he was 
time publicly received. 





othy Tennant, who a few moments later 
was Lady Stanley. There, once more, 
the distinguished personage was present 
and so far condescended as to beam 
him with approval, 
‘Lhe throng was too great for me to get 
near him,” said Stanley, “but I have no 
doubt that had I been able to do so he 
would once more have offered me his 


hand, and on this occasion, he would 


upon unreserved 


have given me all four fingers.” 
WHEN EUGENE FIELD WAS TAKEN IN 
UGENE FIELD was a book col- 
lector, and one of his favorite 
according to the Philadelphia 
Post, was to enter a book shop where 


jokes, 


he was not known and ask in the solemn- 
est manner for an expurgated edition of 
One day in Mil- 
waukee he was walking along the street 


Mrs. Hemans’ poems. 


with his friend, George Yenowine, when 
the latter halted in front of a book shop 
ind said: “Gene, the proprietor of this 


place, never saw a joke in his life 
Wouldn’t it be a good chance to try 
Mrs. He- 


Without a word Field entered, 


again for that expurgated 
mans?” 
asked for the proprietor, and then made 
“That is a 


came the 


the usual request. rather 
book,” reply “Are 


you prepared to pay a fair price jor it?” 


scarce 


For just a second Field was taken aback; 
then he said: “Certainly, certainly; I—I 
know it’s rare.” The man stepped to a 
case, took out a cheaply bound volume, 
ind handed it to Field, “The 
Field took it nervously, 
opened to the title page, 


saying: 
price 1S oS 
and read in cor- 
“The Poems of Mrs 
Hemans. Selected and Arranged with 
All Objectionable Passages Excised by 
Yenowine. “I'll take it,’”’ said 
Field, faintly. Outside Yenowine was 


rect print: Felicia 


George 


missing 





BOTH HANDICAPPED 

() N one ocasion Bishop Potter was 

a guest at the Storm King Club 
\iter a 
telegram to one of the officials of the 
New York Central Railroad, asking 
him to stop the night express at Storm 
King 


the river 


comfortable dinner he sent a 


station, on the opposite side of 


He drove down the mountain and 


hired a boatman to row him across 
\rriving in good time, he and the boat- 
man waited in the rowboat until the ap- 
proaching train warned them to seek 
the station, only to see the train arrive, 
rush by, and disappear into the darkness 

The bishop was irritated. 

“Well,” he said, “I am a bishop of the 
Episcopal church, and my calling will 
not allow me to say anything.” 

“Well.” replied the boatman, “I am a 
Methodist and my principles will not let 
me say anything.” 





Yin 
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PRO AND CON 


TIMELY TOPICS LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES 
BY OUR READERS 


THE JUVENILE COURT 
Editor of Our Day: 

FEW words about the Juvenile 

Court may be of interest to your 
readers. One cold, drizzly spring morn 
ing some years ago a prominent woman 
physician of this city had occasion to 
visit the Bridewell and reached there 
when the prisoners were out of doors 
taking the required exercise. 

This woman, who had boys of her own, 
was sa ly impressed with the fact that 
boys, some very young indeed, who ha:‘l 
sent to the Bridewell on 


been account 


of some slight misdemeanor, mingled 


promiscously with hardened criminals. 
She realized what a veritable school for 
crime such a place as this was and how 
the knowledge of evil gained from asso- 
ciations there would almost surely make 
a boy a lasting menace to socicty 

Then the 


ached the more when she spied a 


mother’s heart within her 


very 


little fellow, clad in the same uniform 
worn by the most hartened criminal 
there. lying prostrate on the muddy 


walk, one foot in a pool of water, an 


arm across a dirty, tear-stained face and 


heard sobs that betokened the very 
depths of woe 

The doctor raised the little fellow, 
asking what the trouble was, and he 


sobbed out, “Oh! | mamma! 


I wants my mamma!” 


wants my 


Too young to have done anything very 
wrong, to understand punishment of this 
kind, or to know of any refuge in trou 
ble but his mother. this child was doing 
penal service with men, guilty of every 
crime, who would delight in’ turning 
him into an enemy of society, if only to 
revenge their own grudges against the 
world 
such a condition 


Realizing that was 


one which called for vital and immedi 
ate action, the doctor brought the mat 
ter up in the Women’s Club. with the 


result that after much effort. the Juvenile 
Court was established, with Judge Tut 
hill at its head. 

Juvenile Courts have since been es 
tablished 
need of the day is for such a court in 
every city in the land, since the cure for 
crime, as has been proven, lies not in 


in other cities, but the crying 


“reformation,” but in “formation” of 
character, and the Juvenile Court pro 
vides a means for this. for the boy who 
has made some little misstep sufficient to 
bring him before the Judge. 


is not a “criminal,” and with the right 


Such a boy 


treatment will never become one. 
The Juvenile Court is the outcome of 


much careful study on the needs of de- 


linquent and dependent children and 


betterment of the home 
Che principle that kindness, encourage 


ment 


works for the 


and wise care in homes are the 


greatest factors in developing upright 


character is adhered to, where the home 
influence 1s being 


good or capable ot 


made so. \ delinquent ,coming trom 
such a home is placed under the care of 
child 


welfare 


a probation officer who visits the 
and is a virtual guardian of its 
Lhe officer, the 


through display of a 


friendly interest, tactful advice and over 


sight, inspires not only the child to do 
better, but the parents also. Naturally 
women are selected for these positions, 
as they are the more capable of syn 
pathy with the needs of children 
When, however, a delinquent comes 
from a home where the influences are all 
against good and cannot be improved 
or if the child has no home at all, th 
Court places it in an institution provided 
for such cases, where the child receive 


careful moral and physical training wl 
fits it to earn its own living and to pr 


erly fill the 


it place of citizenship whi 


\merican boy 


Children who are not delinquent 


ve no means of support, also com 
nder the jurisdiction of the Juven 
Court and receive the same training that 
makes them self-supporting 

Proving, as it does, by its own recor 

accomplishments, such as the upbuild 
ing of the home, the saving of childret 
from schools of crime, and the encour 
agement to right living, the Juvenile 
Court needs no plea for the sanity of 
its methods ll that is required for it 


is legislation which will establish 


throughout the country and give it the 
work for the 


H. G. A 


opportunity craves to 


uplitt of the nation 
Chicago 
EMPLOYERS AND THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Editor of Our Day: 

] HAVE taken 

ticing the 

in having their employees spend a few 
the St 


lmpresses me as 


great interest in n 


action of large employers 
days at least at Louis Exposi 
This 


encouraging 


tion one of the 


signs of the times It 
the 


that era when employees were regarded 


would seem to indicate passing of 


as mere tools, to the better era when the 


captains of industry realize their re 


sponsibility to them as human beings 
who are to be developed to the point of 
greatest efficiency. Undoubtedly. it will 


be found that there is a grain of selfish- 


ness even in this new method, but for 
tunately it is a selfishness which works 
for the benefit of both worker and em- 
ployer. 

I take considerable pride in the fact 
that in our own city the National Cash 
Register Company will send 1,000 em 
ployees to the Fair, paying all their ex 
that of hotel bills. The 
president, John H. Patterson, announce 
ed on June 29th that he would send all 


' 


of the heads of the various departments 


penses except 


ind the foremen, together with their as 
World's 
The proposition was also extend 
el to the 


sistants and their wives, to the 
Fair. 
600 girls and young women 
that are employed by the company. Mr 
Patterson said that the company would 
pay the cost of the railroad fare, of the 
berths in the sleeping cars and the ad 


mission to the grounds each day Phe 
only expense of those who go will be 
hotel bills. The girls are allowed five 


days at the Fair under this arrangement 


It was further declared that those who 


went should not have it 


count on their 
vacations 
Mr. Patterson has long been a leader 


n the social movement for the uplift of 


is employees and this generosity is 
heartily appreciated by those in his em 
ploy. On the same day that he made the 
tbove offer he announced that during his 


ibsence in Europe for six weeks or two 
hs lis beautiful summer home, Far 


Hills, would be thrown open to his em 


ployees, and suggested that a committes 
of ladies be selected to form a social 
rganmization to have charge of the e1 
ertainments and to proviie tor social 


lf | am not mistaken Mr. Patterson’ 


example will be followed by many an 
other and thus this great educational 
exhibit will be a source of inspiration 
ind help to thousands of people who 
would not otherwise feel that they could 
iffor | the expense E. A. M 


Dayton, Ohio 
WOMEN COMPETING WITH IMEN 
Echitor of Our Day: 

A. NY observer in our great cities can 
F not but be 
creasmyg 
Phose 


ty-five or 


impressed with the in 


number of women employed 
who have been in business twen 
thirty reeall the 


to be 


years time 


when not a woman seen be 


book 


unknown To 


Was 
the 
Was 


hind a counter and woman 
keeper or cashier 
day women bookkeepers and cashiers 


are seen everywhere. The latest statis 
tics show that 55 per cent of divorced 
women are in gainful occupations, 32 
per cent of the widowed, and 31 per cent 
of the single women. How are we to 
regard this increasing competition with 
men and where will it end? 


New York City 


An Inquirer 
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NEED OF RULES FOR 


DIET 
i ees British Medical Journal com 
ments upon the absence of any ac 
cepted rules with regard to food in di 
sease and health, in spite of the innumer 
able articles of advice that are to be read 
daily in so many journals. Only in the 
case of children is there such a_ fixed 

rule, though it is not seldom broken: 
“As regards the feeding of children 
of school age no such recognized system 
exists, and here there appears to be 
room for great improvement as well as 


F« Mm) ] 


Indeed, the mere fact that 


in some others on the Factor in 
Education. 
the feeding of children in English board- 
ing schools altogether differs from that 
of similar children in France and Ger- 
many, is alone sufficient to indicate the 
need of some thorough investigation 
which may lead to a diet established on 
a scientific basis.” 

‘There is no settled scientific diet which 
all coctors would prescribe in any given 
illness: 


“The 


opinion on this subject was clearly ex 


chaotic state ol professional 
hibited in a discussion which took place 


last year at the Balneological Society 
with regard to the best diet for 
Almost 


possible different view found expression 


gouty 
and rheumatic patients every 
among those present. and there was no 
consensus of opinion either as to the 
number of meals or as to the proportion 


which the nitrogenous or starchy con 


stituents should bear to the other ele 
ments of the diet 
“In fact. as regards sufferers from 


these complaints, al 


shuac opinion 


can be found among medical men, some 
of whom advocate a diet consisting © 
lean meat and hot water. while others 


prefer a moderate mixed diet: and yet. 


again, others who preter a diet) trom 


which nitrogenous food is as iar as pos 


sible excludk d j 





DANGER IN PATENT MEDICINES 


an 

cago 

ble. ot the Co 
New 

1 


statements which should cause any per 


article contributed to the Cln 
Pribune, Dr. Wilham k 


"1 
i 


Gam 
ege ot PI ysicians 


Surgeons. York City. makes some 


son inclined to the use of patent medi 
cines to make a sudden halt in his ex 
periments with such remedies. He says: 
“Within the last five years American 
physicians who limit their practice to 


diseases of the eve have recognized with 


and, 


Mereasing irequency cases Of complete 


resulting irom the ust Ot a 


blindness 
cheap variety of alcohol known as wood 


alcohol. Formerly its disagree 


able odor deterred the debauchee from 
its use in all but unusual cases. Recently 


it has been deodorized. 


and placed upon 
the market under new and most innocent 
names, 

“The eyes of men blind from the use 
of wood alcohol have a normal appear 
redness or swelling is 


anee, no seen, 


nor pain felt. This absence of any ap 
pearance of disease of the eves lulls the 
victim into a false security, from which 
he may be aroused only when he is al 
most blind, and cure is rendered impos 
sible. The disease affects the nerve cle 
ments of the eye only, the retina and op 
tic nerve.” 

This knowledge of the terrible danger 
involved in the use, either internally or 
externally, of this deadly substance, says 
Doctor Gamble, is new. an! has hereto 
fore been published almost exclusively 
in special iournals devoted to diseases 


of the eve 


FOOD AND FATNESS 


18) R. YORKE-DAVIES writes 
charming 


sional exactitude on “Over Fatness: Its 


with 


ireedom from pre fes- 


Discomforts and Dangers.” in the Gen 
tleman’s Magazine. 

The question of temperature plays a 
great part in the formation of fat: 

“The food and mode of life in tem- 
perate climates is more conducive to 
the formation of fiat than it is in. the 
case of those who inhabit the more ex- 
globe 


fat-forming foods are 


treme parts of the In very cold 


countries, where 
it is to main 


indeed. all 


fat-forming food is utilized for this pur- 


taken to a large extent. 
tain the heat of the body: 
pose. And here | may point out that the 


foods that store fat are not the foods 
that make muscular and nerve tissue and 
maintain health and energy. The two 
1 totally 


kinds of food in their use. are 


distinct. though both are necessary.” 
It is a great mistake to assume that 

because obesity is hereditary or extreme 

After child- 


hood. a superabundance of fat is danger- 


there is no remedy for it 


ous, as it exposes the various organs to 

all sorts of diseases. 
As to the cure of obesity Dr. Yorke 
Davies says the sufferer need not take 
1 medicine. At first. all fat 


ene dose ot 


forming foods must be cut out of the 


daily menu. There is no hardship in the 
treatment except for those who live to 
The idea that all fluids 
tend to jatten is quite erroneous, 


eat and drink. 
Beer, 
milk, 


cocoa, and other beverages containing 


sweet wines, sweetened waters, 


sugar are the dangerous ones. 


Harm- 


less fluids are invaluable to fat and 


gouty people: 


‘It is commonly known that. those 


who suffer from gout and rheumatism 


among the luxurious classes are in the 
habit of resorting once a vear to those 
Continental health resorts such as Hom 
burg and Carlsbad in Germany. But, as 

matter of fact, there is no actual need 
for them to go to Germany. They can 
drink water equally good or the same 
in England, and if they could only be 
brought to adhere to temperate habits 
meagre diet, and plenty of outdoor ex- 
ercise for a time, as they are obliged to 
do at 
results would accrue.” 


Homburg, Carlsbad, ete., similar 


COMPLEXION AND INSANITY 
EVERAL months ago | 
» across a pamphlet published by the 


happened 


government of a Southern state in which 
were some interesting statistics regard- 
ing the complexion of the inmates of 
Hobart 
“Only 3. per 


the state insane asylum,” Mr 
Langdon said recently. 
cent had light hair and only 2 per cent 
blue eyes. 

“Out of curiosity I began an investiga- 
tion and obtained figures from. sixty- 


eight asylums, located in nearly every 


state in the Union, and a few in Canada 
and England. The total number of pa- 


these institutions was 16,512, 


of whom 703 had light hair and only 66 


tients in 
red or auburn locks. In other words, 
96 per cent of the inmates were bru- 
with either black or brown hair, 
shades. In one 


nettes, 
the latter in 
asylum in New England there was not 


varying 


a single inmate that was not a brunette. 
Of course, T do not 
count for this. for T am not a specialist 


know how to ac- 


in such matters. and only secured the 
statistics out of pure curiosity, but it 
certainly looks as though blondes were 
less liable to insanity than those with 
darker hair or eyes 

‘Another 


facts T obtained, however, was that the 


peculiar feature about the 
percentage of those re garded as incur- 


ably insane was much greater among 
the blondes than among the brunettes. 
The totals show that among the dark- 
haired inmates only 53 per cent were 
marked hopelessly insane, while among 
the blondes 81 per cent were put in this 
category. and that only three among the 
escaped the same 


red-haired patients 


classification.” 
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FROM LOG CABIN TO SENATE 


y NU ED STATES Senator Charles 
POW. 
was nominated tor \ ice 
the Republican ticket in 


Fairbank - Indiana, whe 
President o1 


Chicago, has 


had an eventtul career Dr: Do D 
Thompson, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. was a college class 
mate of Senator Fairbanks in) Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and he gives some 
interesting reminiscences in a recent is 


Hlerald: 


“It has been my ge 


sue of | he Ep vortl 


id fortune to know 





Senator Fairbanks for more than three 
nda half decades. In September, 1867 


é 
ve both entered the semtor preparatory 


Wesleyan 


Delaware. Ohio. H 


ass of Ohio University at 


was one of the first 


class with whom | be 


members of the 


came acquainted. We were almost the 


youngest in the class—hboth a little over 


fifteen. He was tall for his age, and 
still growing—growing so rapidly that 
his trousers were too short for his lees 


He always reminded me in appearance 


is he does in character, of Abraham 


Lincoln. 
“Charlie 


Fairbanks was born in a log 


farm Unionville Cen 


use ON a near 
ter, Union County, Ohio. May 11, 1852 
He attended the country school, and 


iter he had completed the course it pro- 
vided, he decided to Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. He began his college 


enter 


course not knowing whether he would 
be able to complete it or not, for his 
took a 
room in a story-and-a-half cottage on 
Liberty Street, near Spring Street, with- 


Mer- 


means were not abundant. He 


President 
Fairbanks 


themselves 


throw of 
Here and his 
boarded Like 
Sydney Smith. they ‘cultivated literature 
on a little oatmeal.’ 
at least, 


in a stone's 
rick’s home. 


roommate 


Charlie Fairbanks. 


thrived on the humble fare. 


which was frequently supplemented by 
He had 


advantage of being near the 


a ‘box’ from home. too. the 
old univer 
slaked 


his thirst in its health-giving waters. He 


sity sulphur spring. and habitually 


had learned a smattering of the carpen 


tering trate. and worked occasionally 


at it. thus adding to his income 


“Fairbanks was not as. brilliant as 
some other students. and never astound 
ed his professors or classmates with hi 
fights of rheteric or eloquenes iar 


was not in 
earn. He was. steady. nloddit 


dious His elveation w 


‘While not effusive in his 





college for disp WV hut to 


Charlee Fairbanks made jiriends among 


the students, and held them. He was not 


brilliant writer, but. what was better, 


le possessed good common sense, and 


displayed the qualities required of an 


editor students showed their 


His fellow 


respect for him and their appreciation 


of his ability by clecting him editor oi 


most students 


the college paper lo 
such an election is simply an honor: to 
him it was an important epoch in his lif 


“At that 


independent of the university, but it 


time the female college was 
was 
staff of the 


The representative of the 


represented on the editorial 
college paper 
female college, the year Fairbanks was 
Miss Nellie Cole. daughter 
of Judge Cole of Marysville, Ohio. Miss 


editor, was 


Cole was cultured in mind and charming 
in manner. She was as inlependent as 
Ul editors—ineluding the editors of col 
ege papers are expected to be Vhis 
trait she displayed in a striking manner 
when, on commencement day, she wo 


dress in which to 


Calicy 


Vhough inexpensive, it lacked nothing 


in attractiveness 


“Fairbanks and Miss Cole, through 
their relations as fellow editors, were 
thrown much in each other's society. 


Their acquaintace grew into friendship, 


and ripened into affection. Both gradu 


ated in 1872, and two years aiterward 


Mrs. 


been a helpmeet, indeed, to her 





they were married. Fairbanks 
husband 
and to her is due in no small degree his 
She Is a 


and executive ability, which 


success in life. woman of no 


table tact 
election as 
National So 


rhters of the American 


has been recognized in her 


president-general of the 
Dau 


cretv oF the 


Revolution 


“After leaving college, Fairbanks en 
tere] upon the study of law While pur 
suing his studies in the law school, he 


acted as agent of 


at Pittsbure. P: 


his work when lw Was Called 


gun _— 
to report the sneech of Horace Greeley. 
the first pr dential candidate 1 the 1S 
his own behal He performed t lift 
nlt task s cessfully as t \ the 
} mmendatior his empl 
\ - to the } 1 t] 
ics ( ( Ohio in Mav S74 
T banl ttled in Tn napol I 
+7 ] +] ) t ( | “ 
1] equired 1 1 
at oliness thy \ 
nd presentation of ca ind 
: ! He attracted 1! 


attention of Judge Gresham of the 


United States Court. who was for many 


years, and until the time of his death 
his steadiast triend 
“Mr. Fairbanks was frequently urged 


to enter actively into politics, but he re 


fused until: i888, when he became man 
ager of the campaign of Judge Gresham 
tor the nomination fer the presidency 
[here was no personal antagonism in 
his political afhliations, and he retained 
the respect and confidence of rival candi 
United 


In diana, and soon 


dates. In 1897 he was elected 


States Senator from 
became one of the closest friends and ad 
visors of President McKinley, who had 
the highest regard for his character and 
The respect im 


held by 
by the practically 


judgment which he its 


generally public men is shown 
desire ol 
party that he should 
Vice-Presi- 


announce 


unanimous 
the leaders of his 


accept the nomination for 


dent, though he would not 


himseli as a candidate for such nomina 


tion, nor permit his friends who are 


supposed to represent him t 


» Homimnate 


him The desire for his nomination for 


Vice-President was based upon the feel 


should be 
His attitude 


Ing that the Vice-President 


big enough to be president 


that which should be taken by every 


high-minded citizen, that the office 


should seek the man, not the man the 


itice 


THE RETIREMENT OF BISHOP VINCENT 
iction of the 


Bigs recent acti i Methodist 
General Conference in 


placing 
Bishop John H. Vincent upon the re 


shock. 


calendar, 


tired 


ist comes with a distinct 


Despite the evidence of the 
Bishop Vincent can never be superannu- 
ated except in that technical sense which 


Methodist 


this amounts to hardly 


prevails in the church. And 


in his cass more 
than the recognition of the fact that he 


has reached the age when he can render 


better service in his study and the pul- 
pit than on a railway train 
lt is difficult to realize that Bishop 


Vincent has been constantly engaged in 
religious work for more than half a cen 
tury. He was but eighteen years of age 
when he took up the work of preaching, 
first as a circuit rider, and then as pas 


West. 


faithfully 


tor in various churches of the 


He served his denomination 
‘at storm and 
il War 


ad of the Sunday Se 


through the gr 


stress pe 


g 
riod of the Civ For sixteen years 
he was at the 1 ] 


wool 


work in the Methodist church, but In 
, 


Sin 


lence was felt far outside of his im 


conmnections Ile was 


ligious 


mediate re 
ne of that little band of 


ploneers mre 


hgious education who revolutionized the 


Sunday Schoo! The efficiency of the 
modern Sunday School is in ne small 
degree due to him. Since 1&88 he has 

( bishop in different parts of the 
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Unite! States, and the last four years in 
charge of the European mission of his 
church with headquarters at Zurich ‘ 

There would have been a career in any 
one of these three periods of Bishop 
Vincent's life for most men, says a writer 
in The World 


living of high reputation who have ac- 


Today. There are men 
complished less in a lifetime than did he 
them. But 


services to his denomination, 


in anyone of great as have 


been his 
his national significance is greater. In 
early lie circumstances compelled him 
to deci ‘e against taking a college course, 


and he educated himseli. From this fact, 


doubtless, sprang much of that sympa 


thy which he has always shown with 


those thousands of men and women who 
like himself were deprived of opportunity 
with 


for early study Thirty years ago, 


Lewis Miller, he undertook in some way 


to meet this great need of the American 
people. The Chautauqua Assembly 
Middle-aged people r 


ber when the name was new. Four 


Was 
the result mem 
years 
later. not content with a local institution. 
he established the Chautau Literary 
and Scientific Circle. in which hundreds 


of thousands have already been enrolled 





and whose influence is democratizing 
culture has been unparalleled Phe 
grandchildren ot first students are 
now following its courses Phrough all 
the twenty-six years e has 
been its Chancellor | evel 
more than his achievement as a church 


man, that has made him 


loved from ocean to oce 








he incessant activity whi these bald 
tacts im] s only one of B op Vin 
cent’s characteristics. Cautious, yet lib 
eral; sagacious. yet idealis latural 
aristocrat, vet the truest riend of the 
masses, he 1s singularly cosmopolitan. 
He has been honored in the pioneer’s 
cabin and in the halls of Harvard. He 
has be ( Siy I g flu 
ence in great church H 1 ora 
tor ] mplicity ( H< 

a ere rf the 
word 

Hi | C¢ i d ’ ) .f 
bishop in the Metho hut as 
no other man er has bees likely 
to b ‘ ll cont ( Bishop 
( a '¢ 

GENERAL BOOTH’S GREAT ARMY 


¢ ENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, 
XY commander-in-chik the Salv: 


Va 

bee1 fia 

rreiat hrow I t the 
th r of 
ey \ n\ N 000 
officers ¢ Army tor m 
ll quar he w v was 
hel | = P ic ¢ 
1i¢ t ( |] le 
gat gh 


OUR DAY 
the principal streets of the city. The 
moving spirit in these celebrations was, 
of course, General Booth, the man of 
whom Lord Wolseley once said: ‘In giv- 
ing General Booth to the 
Army the British Army lost its greatest 
general.” 

Born in 1829, the son of a builder, at 
the age of fifteen William Booth com 


Salvation 


menced preaching, and in 1852 entered 
the ministry. Incessant, strenuous la 
bor on behalf of his cause marked the 
succeeding few years; then in 1865 came 
his formation of the Christian Mission 
for the aid of the poor of 


London. 


destitute 


In 1878 this Mission was reorganize:! 
by William Booth 
\rmy. 


into the Salvation 
Unique amongst religious com 
munities, led by a man unique amongst 
men, the present year finds the Salvation 


\rmy established in forty-nine different 


countries and colonies, and working 


un‘ver no fewer than 

Phe 
Was an inspiration. During the days oi 
bis Christian Mission, William Booth 


was dictating to his son the 


15.310 ofheers 


origin of the title of the Army 


innual re 
Mis 


adel 


port of its work. “The Chr 


wtian 


sion is a Volunteer Army,” its 


lictated Then, seizine 1 he lean 
ed suddenly over his) son’s) shonlder 
firmly erased the word “Volunte: and 


Wrote “Salvation.” 


over it 


HELEN KELLER GRADUATES 
5 eee ADAMS KELLER has 
received the degree ot bachelor 


yy arts trom Radcliffe College, with the 


turther distinction of “cum laude.” On 


her certificate 1s written in Latin an in 
scription which testifies that she is espe 
I Lin all branches of Enelish 


cially skillee 


Thus ends the edue: areer ot this 


remarkable young woman, who, thougl 


deat, dumb an? blind from the ag 


eighteen months, has required only two 


years more than girls with all their fa 


ulties to complete the same courses 6 
study they have taken, 

Phrough all the tailsome day a) her 
colleg course Helet Neller did -not 
neglect outsite inter s In her fresh 
man vear she was clected vice-president 
( her class and ag 1 he enor 

ear 


classmates learned 


talk with her in the manual language 
She walks. rows and. ride i bicvele, 
and is fon! of dancing. Her chief pleas 
ures in Nlege, however, have been the 
conquering of the difficulty confront 
ing her ambition to take the full course 
is other irls who have 1] tacul 


ties. She thus referred to her college 
life recently: 

“T have groped my way through col- 
lege, reaching out in the dark pathway 
for wisdom, for friendship, and for work. 
found much work, abundant 
friendship and a little wisdom, and I ask 


’ 


I have 


for no other blessedness.’ 
Miss Keller henceforward will live at 
Wrentham, Mass., where a large, roomy, 


old-fashioned house awaits her. In the 
early fall she will visit the St. Louis 
Fair at the invitation of the manage- 


ment, one day having been set aside as 
Helen Keller day, when a congress of 
principals of schools for the blind will 
be held. 


ARTHUR’ BRISBANE’S UNIQUE POSITION 

.~ the man behind the Hearst presi- 
re dential boom, and as a leading fac- 
tor in “yellow 


developing journalism,” 


Mr, Arthur Brisbane occupies unique 
position. He is the best-paid newspa 


per man in the country, his salary rival 
ing that of the 
Mr. 


is aman ot energy and u 


President of the United 
Brisbane is forty years o 
age and nweary 


ing mentality. Besides writing the daily 





editorial, which is one of the most orig 
inal 


New York 


Journal, nearly all of the marked innova 


features of the Evening 


tions in the Hearst chain of newspapers 
traced to him. In fact. accord 


Weekly, he 1s ere 


Congressman Hearst t 


may be 


ing to Leslie's lited 


with imspiring 
undertake the race for the presi 


His 


jects from the commonest every-day oc- 


} 
teney 


editorials range in point of sub 





currences to the most abstract religious 
and philosophical 


} 


speculations, they 





onstitute the backbone of the new 


journalism. Many of these are so strik 
ng in thought and expression as to at 
tract wice attention and much 
discussion. Mr 
York 
French philosophy abroad. 
the age of 
Charles A. Dana t 


Sun in London if is let 


stir up 
Brisbane came to New 


after absorbing German and 
From a re 
porter, he was sent at 
tv-two by the late 
represent the 
ers are said to have been the best tha 
emanated from the 
to New York to he tl 

editor of the Fy 
World. where he 


HTearst entere d the 


CVel 
ag T turned 
ManNnagne vening Sur 
later he went to the 
1 until Mr 


Facstern newspaner field in 1807 Heisa 


Albert Brisbane. who. 


emamer 


son oft the late 


with other noted men, engaged in the 
rmous Brook Farm experiment. an 
terestinea Utonian scheme which was 
vilotr 


Madame Emma Calve has fom led 
sanitarium for girls at Calbrieres, near 
her residence at Avevron. wher ty 
yveung women n need of 1 ind 

tt in ; oe gies m4 
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WHY THE EAR IS IMMOBILE 
R. WALTER SMITH, professor of 
I Lake Col 
lege, discusses in the Popular Science 
Monthly, “Why the Ear is Immobile.” 
It will be of interest to learn that this 


psychology in Forest 


immobility which is sometimes regretted 
contributes to the higher development 
of man. In the course of his article Dr. 


Smith says: 


“To get a good illustration of the mo 
bile ear we only need to wateh such an 
animal as the horse; the ear 1s as mobile 


as the eye, Or more s« 


The poet speaks 
of the horse’s ear and eve as twinned: 
but it is 


of the 


interesting to notice that each 
horse’s ears can work independ 
And it 


one time meant, so to speak, that man’s 


ently is evident that nature at 


progenitors should possess ears ot 


sim 
lar mobility. She gave them the pro 
jecting frame of cartilage and she at 
tached to it the muscles for its move 


ment. Then in the course of the genera 


tions sl 


changed her mind and with 


drew what she had bestowed The car 


still 
there, and we regard it as adding to the 


curiously wrought, is 


beauty of the head; yet it is probably 


only a rudiment. The tip of the ear, 
when 
t! 


small outgrowth on 
the 
the 
the 


present, 1s a 


le outer fold of cartilage and is 


turned towards center of the ear 


The muscles of ear, seven in num 


ber, are also rudimentary ( Jecasionally 


in individual is found who can move his 


ears; but even these movements art 


generally of an abortive kind. and are 
so unusual that the sight of them may 
distress those who are sensitive, 
“Why has man lost this power? Is it 
simply a case of retrogression? Or is 


' ‘ 
it a loss for the sake of greater gain, 
possible only through it?) TI think the 
reasons tor this change in the organism 


can be indicated: one ec: n, at least. poimt 


with assurance to a great mental 


gain 


in which it has resulted 

It will prove helpful to an ipprecia 
tion of this gain to inquire first what 
man | ost in the passing of this m 
bility The ear is) immobile 
\ceordingly it is incapable of reflex 
movemer or catching sounds, like 
those by which the eve is turned so 
quickly to meet the light eomine from 


“We find likewise that th: perception 


space by means ol und is in an ex 
tremely undeveloped form Manv have 
fone so far as to deny that sound has 





any spatial character. Yet sure 
view cannot be maintained. We 
sounds to the right or left, bet 
in front; moreover, we dist 


sounds as differing in volume 





‘ly this 
locate 
ind or 


inguts! 


“Yet it can readily be seen that the 
spatial characters of sound do not com 
pare im precision and definiteness with 
those of the sensations of color and 
touch. What is the size of the thunder 
Lhe question at first seems absurd. Yet 
it cannot be entirely absurd, rows 
speak of the peal as heaven-filling. Thi 
appearance ot absurdity is cue t ne 
hopeless vagueness of the sound image 
In respect to extent. [Ii we analyze this 
vagueness we find that owing 1 ‘ ! 
mobility of the ear we canne oca 
sounds with preetsion 

“The mental gain which has results 
rom this loss is to be found in th 1 
ty to attend to a succession of sounds 
let us notice how distinct is our pereey 
tion of succession \ sound comes 
Cel \ i! sh irply, and { en 1 S Veoh 

other sound of distinct t 
takes s place thus by wS very it 
ound le ds tselt Casllv to t ey ( 
1 enti \nd wh ‘ ste 
sounding object, our interest is in catel 
ng the sounds which come in se enc 
[his is illustrated most distinetly, as w 

l see, In attention to d ‘ We 
car simultaneous sounds, but e pre 
dominant characteristi Dé 1 
tion sounds is that their variety 1s 

ven in a= succession Hearing is 
time-sense If the ear had 

obile it would have been tf g 
Ob a space-Sense or it wo d h Ye Zivel 

num of sounds as practi Vv 4 
«tf < d COeXIst u det t 
t o each other; the n y b 

has becon timie=cens 
| S nl | rms <u ) 
‘ ery t ) 2 < 
ot sounds \\ \ S 
vy | rely the elec 1 1 
languag we can s 
1, ' y rt ¢ m t 
; SR eee EPCs 
t t ' ssmultaneous sO As 
' ee the i 
Ve ther emphas () S 
+] te yrit 
} n \ vet pr Vi 
fy : { < nt 
‘ j lhe mus shad ' ' 0 1s 


melody. 


that given in lhere is, apart 
trom the melody. an appeal of each note 
and complex of notes which does not 


all. Much of the 


thrill of music is an immediate effect 01 


Mean succession at 


the individual noée. But the appreciation 
of melody depends on the perception ot 
succession The eve is app¢ aled to by a 
spatial combination of colors, the ear by 
a series of sounds 

“We that 


having originally the form best adapted 


thus see the sense organ 


to the conditions in which the organisn 
lived changed its form to meet the con 


ditions of a higher stage of evolution 
that in this form it is most in 
the 


which appeal to it: it is 


It may be 


accord with special stimulations 


certainly in this 


form that it can minister to the highest 


spiritual activities.” 


WONDERS OF LIFE 


A. S about 80.000 new species Of insects 
are named annually, it 1s not su 


INSECT 








rising that our knowledg these 
rms o life must b nere sed very 
vreatly since the issue of tl ninth edi 
ti oO the Enevelopedia Br t nica 
In th supplementary umes Dr 
Sharpe. in his article, “Insects.” presents 
su lary of rece progress ente 
ology. It is estimated by som 
ors that ] lire nsect wo 
ers something like 0,000,000 10 1s, © 
vl many are still unknown to scien 
— aree number oi species must be 
‘ SS ¢ extinectio Dr S] 1 cor 
ludes that it is probable tl] ons 
thle proportion of the sq s oti 
ects now existing will have disappeare 
m the face of tl earth before spec 
ens have been ither discovered » 
S she’s Weekly lat Ss ce, om 
orous and all-colk ng, mav be dis 
+ in the atiemnt to catalomues th 
habitant ; ery small wats 
MARVELS OF THE LONG DISTANCE “PHONE 


WV t ) t 
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transmitted over these lines for a dis- 
tance of nearly 2,000 miles, and it has 
been shown that if it were possible to 
stretch a sufficiently heavy and unbroken 
wire from one side of the continent to 
the other, the Atlantic Could talk with 
the Pacific by telephone. To make com- 
munication feasible over long distances, 
it has been found necessary that all parts 

the amalgamated plant, so to speak, 


should be of a uniforml) standard 





construction, and for this reason it is 


not practicable tu create a satisfactory 


cross-country telephone system by join- 
ing together a number of little local 
plants built in many divers ways and 


quipped with instruments of many pat 
terns. 


It is chiefly the uniformity main 


tained by all the associated organiza- 
tions that has made the present Bell 


ng distance service possible 


HOW CLOCKS ARE SYNCHRONIZED 


. several towns in Europe. notably 
at Cologne, a system of svnehroniz 





iy the clocks from one central time 
Nece IS In Operation fhe principle © 
1e@ invention, which has been devised 
by an inventor Zurich, although elec 
ical, dispenses with batteries and con 
tacts \ central clock somewhat similat 
» the obsolete grandiather’ woe 18.:es 
iblished, and this is wound up in the 
isual manner. In this clock 1s fitted 
pecially-designed = magneti inductor, 


mprising an iron core placed within a 
1 


txed coil. This core 1s magnetized and 


secon 1 


lemagnetized. Any 
ry < locks. 


synchronized from this timepiece 


number ot 


as they are termed, may be 


Phese 


secondary clocks, however, are not sup 


phed with the works generally titted, but 


carry instead a special apparatus con 


nected to the master clock by electri 
wires 


the central 


Once a minute the inductor in 


clock Is actuated \ mo 


mentary current 1s thereby 


generated, 
ind this is transmitted to all the secon‘ 
ary clocks instantly and simultaneously 


The result of this current is t 


» Operate 


upon the small mechanism in the second 


ary clocks, thereby advancing their min 


ite hands minute by minute By this 


means a uniform time is maintained 
among all the secondary clocks, irre 


spective of the distance they ma 





trom the master timepiece Che advant 


is system is that there are no 


batteries to break down ind no con 
cts to wear out In Cologne alon 
VOT \ ] nored ¢ k cont! led 
nd SV ( 1 zed nl 1 1 


THE SMALLEST ORGANISMS 


.” RVTAIN microbes ! known to 
vy exist which are very much too small 
to be seen as individuals under the most 
powertul microscopes Pheir existence 

MA ie known only by t] lheht opal 
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escence which they impart to the liquids 
in which they swarm, and by their effects 
in producing horse- 
sickness, bovine peripneumonia, and the 
like. There is little hope that micro- 
scopes will be perfected so that these 
invisible 


diseases such as 


microbes can be seen The 
microscope is very near to theoretical 
periection now. Its resolving power 


pushed beyond the detection 
of elements 


cannot be 
having a breadth of one 
twenty-five-thousandth part of an 
The 


inch 


small microbes of which we are 


speaking have just about these dimen 
sions, 





SCIENCE IN WARFARE 
epee German Shipbuilding Technical 
Society listened to Naval Designer 
Zopke, the other day, on several applica 


trons ot 


invention to the art of war 
Zopke 
the uses of the telephone at sea, and ex 
hibited a 


tlerr reported exhaustively On 


new stentorian microphor 
whereby a commander is able to give au 
dible commands to the crews Of six 


The 


same instant is susceptible to the faintest 


vulls 


simultaneously, instrument at the 


sounds, and experiments are being mad 
in the detection of the approach of ships 
not yet vistble by placing the instrument 


under the water. The same speaker also 


vave a demonstration of new tortitica 


tion instruments, notably a call appar: 


tus, Which is as loud as a trumpet 


BRAINS OF MEN AND ANIMALS 

R. E. G. LANCASTER of Colo 
| ) rado College writes in) Outdoors 
Life: 
“One of the most interesting brains | 


have ever seen lies on the laboratory 
table before me. It is the brain of ‘Old 
Mose,’ the huge which was re 
cently killed on the hills sou 
Peak by J. W. 


six inches long, 


grizzly 
th of Pike’s 
Anthonys hae 


including the 


brain 1s 
hind brain, 
iour inches in width, and weighs fifteen 
The 


weigh 1,000 pounds, so that the ratio ot 


ounces. bear was estimated to 
his brain to his body is only 1 to 1,0co 
while that of a new-born babe is 1 to 7 
brain of this 


babe 


weeks 


4S a matter of fact, the 
monster 1s lighter than that of the 
about equal to that of a calf a few 
old. A man has a brain more than three 


times as heavy Ihe ratio of a man’s 
brain to his body is 1 to 45 

“The ratio of brain to body is usually 
intelligence and hence it 1s 


a sign of 
high in the ape—tr. to 80—and quite 
in other wild and domestic animals which 
are usually regarded as intelligent, In 


tire dog 1741S I tO 104, in case of a large 


dog, and 1 to 45 ina small dog: 1 to 747 


nan elep!) ant ind I to 22,500 i hak 
Phe marmoset has the hea st relative 
weight except the infant. it being 1 t 
18. while the man’s is only 1 to 45 The 
ee a Se te ee ee ne, 


infant’s is really 1 to 6, since his total 
weight is seven pounds, while his brain 
weighs one pound. 

“The distribution of parts and the bal- 
ance between them is the best test, for 
weight may be so distributed as to give 
little to the intellectual centers and much 
to motor. This is the case before us, 
While this grizzly had almost as high a 
brain ratio as an elephant, his centers 
ire so balanced as to give little to in- 
telligence and more to smell and hearing, 
as compared to the elephant’s brain, 
which is highly developed in the frontal 
lobes and cerebrum, where intelligence 
~ located.” 

NOTES 

\ccording to C. Kirchnoff, for every 

ton of iron produced per hour in blast 


furnaces there is available 800 horse- 
power in blast furnace gases. At this 
rate the blast furnaces of the United 
States could) furnish nearly 2,000,000 


horse-power, which is at present going 
absolutely to waste. ‘Phe only operation 


necessary to render these gases avail- 


thle is that of 
Wooden dug up in the 
streets of London, England, about four 


“washing them. 


water pipes 


years ago, after having been in the 


ground for about two centuries, were in 


excellent state of preservation. They 


were mostly elm logs, and none of the 


pipes exceeded seven inches bore. In 


ne instance two lines of wooden pipes 


were connected together by cast-iron 


bands fir and some 


Some pipes made o 
of oak were found 


Finsen, who has done so much with 


he heht cure, himself knows, and has 


known for years, that he is a doomed 


man, and he studies his own affections 
(of the heart and of the liver, added to 
which is dropsy) with the keenest in 


terest, having quite recently written a 


most exhaustive paper about them in a 
Not long ago 
a humorous gleam in 


Danish medical journal. 
he remarked, with 
his expressive brown eyes, that he 


regretted his inability to be 


much 
present at 
his own examination 

Miss Adelaide Mickel, a teacher in the 


art department of the Bradley Polytech 


post-mortem 


nic Institute, formerly the Chicago Art 


Institute, in an attempt to rediscover 


madder printing, has discovered a chem 
white 


ical resistent that. when used o1 


duck with a stenciled design, makes pos 
Miss 


designs al 


white 
Mickel has exhibited several 


sible dyeing. in blue and 


the institute and explained the process 
The resistent is applied with a 


through the stencil and the material thus 


designed with the resistent thrown in 
blue vat when removed. The design 1s 


clear, there being no evidence of run 
ning colors Vie process 1s similar to 


vince etching work 
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THE TURBINE 


FOR THE NAVY 

ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 
N., retired, has been spend- 
the 
he steam turbine for the navy 


. 


ing some time abroad investigating 
merits ol t 
On his recent return he said: 

“We are twenty years behind the times 
in not having the turbine in operation 


I shall 


recommended 


as | 
Of; 


recommend it the 


It 


to navy 


two ago 


years 
has 


Ways the 


course the limit of experimentation 


] 


not been reached, and in some 


be 


engimecr 


turbine said to 
That is. no 


guarantee 


may In its infaney 


would swear to it 


or specific results. But it 


1s 


] 


far past the stages of theory and the first 


much 


rh the 


shipbuilders would make no guarantes 


ractical experiments, so 


Stages Ol ] 


Cunard Line, althoug 





has ordered two ships built) with the 
turbine engines The Cunard Line di 
serves great praise for their grit in thus 
taking up the advanced idea 

“The navy will make a practical ex 
periment shortly Three scout ships are 
to be built One will have le recipre 
cating engines now . while the 
other two will be equipped h turbine 
one-of the Parsons-Westinghouse typ 


THE BULB INDUSTRY 


: takes an immense quantity bulb 

every year to satisty the love of thy 
Americans for the most delightiul flow 
ers that grow from them. Most of ou 


bulbs 


tion 


are imported. We get annuncia 


lilies and acinths i 


Roman hy rom 
France, Easter lilies from Bermuda 
nareissi! from England, and_ practically 


all “Duteh bulbs,” 
hyacinths and tulips. from Tol 
the Dutch 
most monopolized 


of the particularly 
Bor 


} 
Have «ll 


land 
centuries gardeners 


1} 


bul 


the 


b-growing 
dustry of the world In 1902 we paid 
Holland nearly half a million dollars fon 
bulbs, and we gave another half a mil 


lion to the bulb-growers of other cou 
tries 
\ 


in gardeners 


It needs only a litth ankee shrewd 
Americi 


t there 1s 


ness to see why are 


th: enough first 


Washinetor 


discovering 





class bulb land in western 


alone. to supply the world with bulbs 
and, undoubtedly. many parts of Oregon 


! 


and British Columbia are equally suita 
He for the business Phere no que 

tion whatever but that it is possible t 
grow them in the Puget Sound country 
Says a writer in Country Life in Amer 


ca: bulbs superior even te the 


land stock. Bulb-growing 





earn 


probably grow to a ¢ 


CC 


1S] 


al 


1¢ 


re 


living 


this country 
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AS A STEAM 





PRODUCER 


AVAL authorities Jave 
vestigating the value o 
nh as a steam produce 
past and have come 1 
that with slight dis 
stion is less wearing 
ore effective than coal 
superior advantages 
oal 5 affecting the d 
nd their subsequent 
Ow! In the first pl 
a) Is superior | 
s le s ( OCCU] 1cs ] ~ 
a basis of total tl 
t Lheretore Hie ( 
id bulk in a ship 
' liti ~ ‘ 
‘ the ll. « 
oO t ner 
I pl ding | 
PI 
rT 
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| stru 1 t 
ad esc ] y t 
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mport for the United States 
and this for the reason that we are next 
to the rest. if not the largest, pre 
lucers of oil fuel in the world 
CRITICISE STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
y EGARDING the method of stock 


distribution for purposes oi profit 


eae 


sharing, whicl 


1 was adopted by the steel 


trust an] has now been taken up by tl 


United States Rubber Company, a 


inent railroad man is quoted in 


York as follows: 
‘In my opinion the best profit-sharing 


plan for arousing individual interest 
to pay from surplus earnings at th 
close of each year a cash bonus. In that 
way your men become, for all practica 
purposes, partners, without having a part 
of their attention diverted toward the 
tock market. The very men you want 
to help the most cannot afford either te 
ydTN st k iret ike the chance < yni 
necessarily involves 
\nother large employer of labor ex 
ressesc similar opinion: hm | \ 99 re 
giving your ma bonus, ey m 
bonus Don't tie him up in 
t be obser that the stock s | 
piar c of t mor } 
ref fit | \ It r 
ce perat sur vhich 1 S 
loy 1 sely inthe ] t 
there ire ny s well s pronts 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLANTS STEAM 
ae of the most wonder : 
( neermg operations ever mitten 
plated is the conversion of a portion « 





steam to « ¢ tractior | 
ve ee! nost entirely ¢ 
ar ee oh time service 5 
Lar town WwW lL be ¢ ectri 
The difficulties « the probien I 
e1 mous, be on coun re 
tonnag be hauled and t 
SSCs tr ( savVs a writ { 
ers ( iin generating s ! 
cently contr l tor, is eve ) 
ead of the times, as the ¢ tor 
each of some seven thousand | s Ww 
er, are to be driven by the new | 
most untried steam turbines. | 
t main ctf the current w } t 
ried bv bles t the sever sub-st 
‘ane. where it will be teas 
be oo + ’ ssion yol ry 
rent and | t hird 1 l 
a EU Se) ae eee Wee eee 
systems will 1 sed. 1 es +} 
main lines, wher switches 1 s 
vers ar mparatively few 1 tl 
ena See vards. where tl mole 




























































rail almost an impossibility, and a source 


4 great danger. The through trains 
will be hauled out as lar as Larrytown 
by huge electric locomotives, and then 
will be given over to steam engines; 
while the local traffic, both on the main 
line and the Hlarlem division, will be 
handled by the “multiple unit: system” 
similar to that now used on the elevated 
road, and to be used on the underground. 
Indeed, it is contemplated to run from 
the city rapid transit systems right out 
over the Central tracks from all parts 
of the city without change of cars. 





FAST TRAINS FOR GERMANY 

B OTH of the two schemes for an 
electric high-speed railway between 
Berlin and Hamburg, lately presented to 
the Prussian railway department, pro- 
vide for an electric central station to be 
installed in Wittenberg. the main station 
between Berlin and Hamburg. It is an- 
ticipated that the journey between the 
two cities, which at present requires up 
ward of three hours with the fastest 
trains. will eventually be made in one 
and one-half hours only. Asa matter of 
course, a new roatbed will be necessary, 
but the cost of this reconstruction does 
not scem to be prohibitory. The fact 
that a third track has been foun neces 
sary (which in the case of the electric 
high-speed railway being installed could 
evidently be dispensed with) is illustra- 
tive of the dense traffic existing between 

the two largest German cities 

UNBREAKABLE TABLE WARE 

AMES C. McNALLY, United States 
] Consul at Liege, Belgium, writes to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
of the manufacture in that city of a 
hardened crystal dish, which in appear 
ance closely resembles fine, translucent 
china of uniform shape and manufacture. 
The resisting power of this ware is due 
to a special hardening process and to 
the quality and nature of the crystal 
used. It not only successfully resists 
the usual wear and tear, but is almost 
proof against breakage. The resistance 
to shocks and sudden changes of tem 
perature of this product is remarkable 
indeed. A hardened crystal dish can be 
substituted for a hammer in driving nails 
into wood, while the same ware can be 





put into boiling water at a high degree, 
then plunged into ice water repeatedly, 
without the least noticeable damage to 
the dish or plate 

It is known that a set this dish-wars 
as been in use ina ly there for t 
ears Vit XK i \\ 
nust cal accids a set present s 
the Si esh 1) w he 
came n the ) ( ul has 
seen plates. ¢ ‘ . of this 
irc war url 11 or 
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of a warehouse and go bounding along 
the whole length of the building without 
suffering the least damage. The same 
firm makes glassware of the same cor- 
responding resistance. ‘Lhe color of the 
hardened crystal ware is of a blue white 
and not of the pure whiteness of the 
porcelain, 





THE BEHR MONO RAIL 

A’ address was made recently by Mr 

F. B. Behr at the London Cham 
ber of Commerce on his mono-rail sys 
tem, and its application to the present 
requirements of locomotion. The speak 
er described recent improvements in 
the construction of his rail and of the 
carriages. These are embodied in the 
working model exhibited at St. Louis 
The principal advantages named for his 
system are absolute safety at high speeds 
on very sharp curves, and cheapness in 
construction, in contrast to the ordi 
nary railways laid for speeds of 109 to 
110 miles an hour, such as are generally 
deman’ed. The mono-rail principle is 
thought also to be suitable for cheap 
railways for light traffic at ordinary 
speeds, and also for elevated lines 





CHEAPENING OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS 

N event of great interest to the 
4 newspaper world the past month 
was the announcement of The London 
Times, “The Thun'erer.” that hereafter 
its price would be two cents instead of 
six cents. This shows the strength of 
competition intro“uced by Alfred 
Harmsworth. who imported American 
newspaper men to produce The Mail for 


me cent some years ago, and who has 
been followed since by The Express, 
The News, and more recently The 
Chronicle. The Times promises to 
maintain its proud position and dignity 
at the lower price. 

As the London morning dailies cir 
culate all over Great Britain many pro- 
vincial papers will undoubtedly be com 
pelled to follow their lead. It marks a 
new era in British journalism, a general 
waking up and shaking up in the edi 
torial “sanctum = sanctoriums” which 


have long been consecrated to routine 


SUPPLYING ARMY HORSES 
NE of the great problems of an 
army organization is that of sup- 
plying the cavalry with new horses to 


take the place of those grown old or 








isabled IM Service The problem, says 
the author of Horse 1s 
better solve 1 1 any 
ether 

The the solutio \ 
nd knowledge th 
horse population.” Yur own census 
report shows more than 21.000,000 
horses of all sorts and ages. Our army 


uceds about 8,000 annaully for all pur- 
poses, and buys them on contract, pay- 
ing an average price of about $75. The 
cavalry horses are the best oi these, 
‘hey are bought when five years old, 
and the price for them is above the ay- 
erage. in the American army each cay- 
alryman has his own animal, and trains 
it himself, 

Russia, the only nation which has more 
horses than America, counts about 25,- 
co09,000 in Europe and Asia. The Rus- 
sian government buys very young horses 
and trains them hard, with the exception 
of those for Cossack regiments. The 
Cossacks are master trainers, and edu 
cate their own horses. 





BUTTER PRODUCTION IN SIBERIA 
jigs Y years ago, practically no 

butter was made in Siberia. Milk 
was consumed where produced, and ii 
there was any excess, it was thrown 
away. At present, more tian 315,000,000 
worth of butter is exported annually, be- 
sides what is used in the country. The 
western province of Siberia consists of 
grassy steppes. The Siberian railroad 
accounts for the great butter manufact- 
uring. Some Danes who visited the 
country saw at once the magnificent pas 
urage, and fine condition of the cattle 
They took over machinery, and began 
to make butter; then Russians, Germans, 
and a few English butter-makers came 
in. The Siberian cow’s milk is not great 


n quantity, but extremely rich. It is 
worth more to Siberia than wheat. In 
1902, 685,500,000 pounds of butter were 
exported. 


DEMAND FOR ARTIFICIAL SILK 
A RTIFICIAL silk appears to be an 
A article of manufacture with a great 
future. It is claimed that the supply at 
present is not up to the demand and con- 
sequently prices have advanced steadily 
The Associated Factories of Artificial 
Silk, a corporation of Frankfort, Ger 
many, which was formed in_ 1900, are 
reported now to manufacture five times 
as much artificial silk as in 1¢oo. The 
exports of artificial silk from Germany 
to the United States for the year ended 
June 30, 1903. amounted to $319,068.88 


\merican capitalists have been looking 
into this enterprise for some time, and 
before long a new infant industry may 
be started in the United States with very 


air prospects Of success 


\ special report of the cens ) t 

st issued shows that 1.750.178 Ire 
in the United States are « t 
vork for their living Phey 1 re 
than 6 per cent of the total num! 
workers, and the boys outnumber 
eirls almost three to one. the figures b 
ing 1.364.411 boys and 385.767 girls 
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WHICH WILL WINP 
Sige Republicans and the Democrats 
have now both launched their can 





didates on the troublesome political wa 
ters. The campaign which is just be 
ginning promises to be the most inter 
since the hot eight 
The 


win and the Republicans will bend every 


esting contest Ol 


years ago. Democrats are out to 
effort to awaken the enthusiasm of their 
Keep posted! 


you have a dozen dailies and a like num 


followers. No matter ii 
ber of magazines you will find the sub 
Our Day 


Before the vote is 


ject’ treated 
than 


differently in 
elesewhere. 
taken in November you will know from 
Ovur Day 
have a good idea of the outcome. 
Another thing. Our Day has a Pro 
and Con page this 
magazine is invited to express himself 


where the leaders stand and 


Every reader of 


on any current topic for that page. Ii 
you are especially interested in politics 


write from your. standpoint, whether 


you are a Republican. a Democrat, a 


Prohibitionist or a Socialist: if any othe 
topic is of particular 


interest. write 


thout it. We wish to make our Pro and 
Con page one for the people which will 
prove of exceptional value to each 


readet 


WILL PORT ARTHUR FALL? 
tbe Japanese, even in the rainy 
season, are conducting a live cam 
paign over in) Manchur They are 
narching on to Pert Arthur and before 
they r its fortified enclosure thou 
sa} Mit he. numbered withthe: di 
You will find a comprehensive articl 
everv issue of Our Da \ th \ 
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Your favorite newspaper will give you the 
news of the hour, but you are frequently 
left to guess what bearing any victory 
or defeat may have on the final result. 
This can only be ascertained by bringing 
together the views of experts and study 
ing the field where operations are car 
ried on 
A SIX MONTHS’ OFFER 
K ip war and politics will largely oc 
cupy the 


minds of the American 


people for the next few months, but 
there are many other topics in which 
we are all interested. Many of those 


are discussed in this issue. Many more 


will appear in succeeding issues. Some 
will be purely of timely interest. others 
of a more permanent literary or 


tific 


scien 


value. A writer once said that 1 
he found one thing in a periodical which 
interested or helped him to a better un 
derstanding of any subject he considered 
that he had the worth of his money. We 
scarcely an individual 


believe there is 


in America, no matter how widely read 
who will not find something 
Day 
this is true 


he may he, 


at least in each issue of OUR 


which will interest him. If 
valuable must the magazine be to 


those who do not have every advantage 


how 


for reading and study 
belief 


100,0Cc0 


In a firm 


Day de 


subscribers we 


that Our 


seTfves have 


placed our introduction price within the 
reach of all. We will Our Day 
six months for twenty-five cents to any 
United States or 


\lreadyv our subscribers are 


send 
part of the Canada 
rallying to 
that 
more will do so as they note the steady 


help us and we anticipate many 
improvement 
Don’t forget to ask for our handsome 


souvenir which we send as a reward for 


everv new six months’ subscriber -at 
twenty five cents each Address 


Our Day 


112 T.a Salle Ave., Chicago. Til 


A CREEPY PROCESSION 
pes Sciara, of the genus Tipulx, a 
tiny 


found in the 


creature, which 1s 


Norway and 


month of July or 


worm-like 
forests of 


Hungary during the 


early in August, gather in huge numbers 
| 


preparatory to migrating in searcl 


food tor a change of conditions. When 
setting out on this journey they stick 
themselves together by means of Some 
glutinous matter. and form a hug 
pent-like mass. often reaching a y 
between forty and fifty feet ane 
eral inches in thickness As 
only on 1 average of about thi 
, 7 conds of an it 
ppre it, treadel P 
¢t T ( r¢ | T ( 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(S & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 
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4 Removes all odor of perspiration. ~ De- 
ligheful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
a GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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mo 


Tre 5 MINUTE BREAKFAST FOOD 
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Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


66 99 
EXCERPTA 
COFFEE POT. 

A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made /nstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 

EGGS 
— » AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
THE “LXCERPTA.” ang STRENGTH preserved. 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Read what some Rams Horn people say of 
the “EXCERPTA 








— 7 

The wives of four gentlemen in this ottice wish 

to go on record as saying that the “EXCEKPTA"” 

pr es the most delicious flee they have ever 
had, and consider it a very profitable in: estment 

H. E. PAT! ERSON | 

Manager R AM'S HORN. N. | 











Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
IT’S READY. with a flavor surpassing any y u 
ever drank \LI. AROMA PRESERVEl—no 
odor of the cottee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








“ t reservoir, for city 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 














from your 


NewRugs (ig Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave alk into a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
D over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


We want Agents in 
N > ed come | seat. 
: money for hon 
vs —_ — intelligent hust- 

Eee : Bp ---— -lers. Send for book- 
rs let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe Price de 
manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Steel Furnacesstraight 
from our foundry to you and we 
pay thefreight,that’show yousave 
so much. Leader Steel Furnaces 
will fit and heat any house or 
church. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 
bec of rooms and we'll make aclo:e 
price free. By our simple plans 
any honmivy man can get up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
ing Co. Room 792 facoma Bidg. Chicaro 
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THE STORY OF A BOODLER 


/ REMARKABLE confession was 
A made to Circuit Attorney Folk ot 
Louis by Charles A. Gutke, now un 
der conviction in one case and under in 
dictment in another. His confession was 
taken down in shorthand and shows how 
bold men banded together for such a 
purpose can become. He said: 

“The best reparation that | can make 
for the wrongs | have done is to con 
fess fully to everything, in order that thr 
public may realize what has been go 
ing on. 

“T became a member of the house ot 
delegates in 1897 and at once became a 
member of the combine of that body, 

which was an organization composed ot 
ninetcen delegates for the purpose « 
selling legislation, 

“The first bill that came up aiter I had 
become a member of the combine was 
the Suburban loop. bill Phe combine 


got $20,000 for their votes on this bill: 


on the Union Avenue bill we got $18.000; 
( Central iction bill we got $75 
oco n tl Phi 5 et line bill we got 
$15.060; on the ehting bill we got $47 
500; on the Suburban bill we w t 
get $7 5.000. vhicl w snow n the Sale 
deposit box in the Lincoln Trust Com 
pany, being placed there with the agre 
ment that it should be turned over to us 


when the bill had been passed 

“While these are some of the lar st 
bribes secured during my term of office 
there were innumerable others. ranging 
from $10.0co for switching bills to a few 


hundred dollars for minor privileges 





Che bribe prices were fixed in meet 
ings of the combine, the procedure b 
ing for some member to get up and 
move that a certain pt he t 
certain bill, Other mem voul 
their opinions, and ai vote woul! be 
taken, and the price receiving hig 
est number of votes would be adopt 

‘Then we would select an agent 
combine by ballot ti negotiate ( 
receive the money This agent vould 
distribute the money amongst ts 

“From my intimate knowledge of de 
ings with this combine and fr 


mation secured on what has been ge 





on here tor the last qui 
tury I make the positive statement that 


there js hardly a corporatiot n the ity 


of St. Louis of $250.000 capital and over 


that has not either veen hell 


bribe money or has bought official ac 








tion from the combine in the house of 
delegates. 

“T acted as the agent of the combine in 
a number of these deals. In the Suburb 
an deal I -went with Kratz to Stock’s 
house and was present when the agree- 
ment was made regarding the bribe of 
$60,000 for Kratz, which is now in a 
lock-box with the Mississippi Valley 
Prust Company. 

“T went with Charles Kratz and Carro] 


to the office of a prominent broker in the 
lighting deal, and there $20,000 was paid 
me by this broker to give the combin 
and the promise was made then that 


$27.500 more would be paid.” 


Mr. Gutke also said that former Dx 
rate Charles FF. Kelly had told him he 
had received $50,000 for going to Eu 
Cp when his presence in St Ls 


eopardized men of prominencs 


TAX NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


\ NEW movement is on toot. it 
r \ustralia for raising revenue; it is 


a tariff on newspapers and magazines 
There has long been a duty of 3d. pet 
Ib. on all catalogues and price lists 
yrought into Australia with a view 

causing them to be printed in the cou 


} 


try itself instead of being imported trom 
abroad. Now there is a movement to 
this tariff apply to magazines, and 
s thought possible that newspapers 

y be ineluded under the head ot 
“magazines; that 1s to say, every copy 
magazine that contains 15 per cent 
advertisements will have to pay a 
ivy duty. ,Jt is urged that these 1m 
ported magazines attract advertisements 


wav from the Commonwealth an 





further. that there is abundant literary 
ent among the Australian people t 


bring out first-class publications 


Phe action of Secretary Hay in de 
ling ‘“Perdicaris alive or Ratsuh 
ead” from the Sultan of Moroeco, and 
securing his release, has drawn in 
ternational attention to the most 
arkable case of kidnaping since that 
ot Miss Ellen Stone. Mr. Ion Perdi 
ris is an American gentleman, b 
in Athens during the term of his father’s 
‘onsul-generalship in the Greek capiti 
\t one time he lived in Trenton, New 
Jersey, but he has spent nearly hal 


s life (and he must be about seventy 


years of age) in Tangier. He has always 
been on the side of the poor and the op 


pl essed. 
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A REED ORGAN 


» WITR A. 


| PIPE TONE 





LA Lal Ss 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS FOR ren whe want to see the 
MINISTERS has worked so well tl 





reoHE Episcopal church is advocating dies whe originated } 
| the lormation of a great tund, tie end it Phere ‘ 
income wo! which 1s to be used tor ole hanging ehildren bet t 1) 
age pensions lor rectors and bishops UTIE TT sO 
ine Living Church says: He EXperren r 
“Any bishop or elderly rector knows Po 
storics, pathetic to the pomt of heart CARRIES THE GOSPEL TO THE IMMIGRANI 
break, o: Old clergymen who have Work -9°HI Rey. George Wee 
cu ali their lives lor salaries luo smal | Missionary colpor 
to pormiil saving, or Who liave giver t \merican Jract Society v 
Lhe poor Line small pereehlage Uiley Migilt stonaries 1 heyy sland es 
have saved; and who, naving been m lea of the work being dor 
lormicu by persvuils yo gv ciough to be clretv amony 1] mutes 
their grandchildren tuat tiey are lossil offers a suggestion which ts werthys (Farrand 1904 Special) 
ee ee cae yieilaarecta ” “TY cae . Mic | YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
modern lilies, have w Ll ioreed yo] he hospital on Ellis [5 


; 7 CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


sivll, dha 1aCe WiliOoul likealis Of SUpPpOrFi every Weck twice or three times Cc 














a ee a Eee, a eee WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
jhat the complaints are svimetimes true aquainted with quite a lot of invuages 
and that these clergymen are tossilized yet there is always one or another w OF THE PIPE ORGAN 
does not help the matter at ally lor an amiliar dialect. Every intelligent Syriar 
old clergyman, unacquainted with ‘mod and also an Armenian who, on our visit . 
ern methods, can be just as hungry 1 to the hospital. received some tracts an AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
unfed, and just as cold if insufficiently New Testaments, when I neared theit THAN THAT OF iy Bin 
lodged or clad, as can other men. bedside again, kissed these tracts and GRADE REED ORGAN 
“What we need is a great penstor New Testaments, thereby signifying This great inventionis now placed on the 
nd; not unlike that recently complete: their valuation of them 


market forthe firsttime. If yourchurch 
‘twentieth century fund’ of twenty mil “Many immigrants are cetaimed, an is thinking of buying an organ write us 
hon dollars given by the Methodists t: vhile 1 write this there are one hundred and we will arrange a free trial for you 


their church; a fund so great that the in n the detention rooms.' These I strive 
come from it shall be sufficient to retire to supply with Christian literature. Be FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
every clergym: uw othe army retirmey sides this work of distribution, there are 


ige Of sixty-two years, or as soon there always some cases where personal help 1504 Twelith Street, DETROIT, MICH. 




















aiter as he apples ter it, upon some is highly appreciated, for the people ‘ a ‘ 
thing corresponding the army “hali place confidence in the band of mission The Present Generation 
pay” The number of our clergy 1s grew aries 
. : de, ‘ , ‘ ‘ of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem- 
ng, so this tund should be constant “There sa vreat number of an uncle i 
: ; ver this picture ou the wrappers around 
vrowing also, and in proportion to then sirable class of immigrants coming here 
. | , | : . 9 . ~ 
umber there re CA clereyilleat as compared with tormer years, whl - sa " - 
my ; ae | ae ee ODDINS ectric 30a 
should have something to do with . under stricter laws. might be exclude: 
vrowth fhe mass of us ought to keep but 1! we consider the immense territory 
mM agitating this subject until the or to he tilled vet in the United States 
ganizers. the men who do things, take 11 there is always a great demand for g 
up Probably we have in the church to honest. skilled laborers and farmers 
day men of genius, giants in organizing “AN good plan, as it seems ) 
great leaders of men, men who are abl would be for the United States to estab 
to infuse their own enthusiasm in mult lish a labor bureau at the various | 1 
tudes, men who, 11 they became inte! places nd elsewhere, to show to the 
ested in this matter and saw in it a great people where work is to be found, and 
thing that they could do for God, would so avoid the overcrowding of our larg 
take y and it few vears put such a 1 +] eee , ‘HE SOAP th-ir mothers and grandmothers used 
‘ < 1 ane n 3 > ears Se i eitves Ss Cc , 1 iT aS rn nN : 
ke it up and in a fe vea ! especially in t always praise so highly, and which they thought 
‘pension fund’ as we have suggested on Western parts. was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
” hey pai cents a bi i 
a successful basis “The immigrants for the last decade they paid 10 cents a bar for it 
: 2 ve : ate ner 1, The same soap is now sold Cents 
— are compose or entirely mother el by all first-class grocers at a Bar 
Berlin has a child exchange The ment than formerly. Up to 1880 thi Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
poorer people of the city. who cannot German and Trish nations of the Old A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
‘ a ‘ ’ . every house, as it improves with age. 
afford outings. send their children to World sent the greatest part Since I 


country peasants. and receive in return about 1890 the Italian and Slavonic races Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
for an equal length of time peasant chil exceed that of any other nation.” (Sole Proprictors\ 
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CHICAGO & 


7. 0 MOD) 


RAILWAY 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago @ Kansas City 


CI PAUIDE UA! 








Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 


seductions from contiguous territory 
The Chicavo & Alton is the shortest, smoc 
runs the most frequent trains and provi 
finest equipmentin the world 
Address me for through rates, full particulars and reliable 
Mlustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair guide. 
Write to-day ; :hat's the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Appress C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


thest line; 
les the handsomest, 














Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
wy Course. 


**Brings a Bible Tnstitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Rible Analysed. Bible only text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. SCoOFikLD, Begun 
any time. | iploma after examination 

Write for information and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 
[Special priceuntiljuly ist .gCanvamers wanted 


everywhere, 


























has cured Catarr 
and Deainess. 


h, Cold in the Head 

Restores sense of Smell. 

* Wontains No Injurious Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 

25c atail druggists or by mail postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. J 














LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life 
time. We have no Agents 
{) Sold to users at Wholesale Prices 


NEAT Goeee 
| PSEA apes Engnee anos up. Cheaper 
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bee i LENG AT | Bucy) TSELMAN ‘BROTHERS. 
ni 
AGIC LAN i ada 


Muncie, Indiana. 
Lionel Pkaegpme 9 ta! 
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e mayi ern, als 

ire machines a s reat ne re set The Ruwtiny 
tpanese War. The dineas Balitners tire Th « Panama 
Cael. Sen reul and Great Bar, atr st 





WILLEGWS & news & EARLE, 918 Chestrnt se De 
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MR. CHURCHILL! 


°"S NEW NOVEI 


ryHATI VER cls may be 5 
\ about Mr. Winston Churchill 
a novelist, it 1s at least quite obvious that 
lie knows precisely what ki vd « Ook 
he is trying to write, that he has started 
out with a definite ideal in) mind, and 
never by any chanee allows himself to 
swerve aside from ait. Ti you lke on 
his books, you are sure to like eacl 
the succeeding volumes. If you approve 
of the stanch American spirit ‘Rich 


ard Carvel.” if you like the letsurely 


style of its narrative, you will commend 


‘The Crisis” and “The Crossing” on the 
same general grounds And if, on the 
other hand, you find in the first of the 


series a certain academic flavor, a sug 


gestion of midnight oil and labored ac 


curacy, the same criticism may be made 


with similar justice of either of the vol 


umes that have followed it 


In some respects, however, “The 


(Macmillan 


marked 


Crossing 4 Compa) vy) does 
contrast to all of Mr 


Not only is 


gene ral 


offer a 


Churechill’s earlier work. 


more democratic in its atmos 


phere, but more imbued with the spirit 


of the open air, the door life, the 


out-ot 


primitive spirit of mountain and the for 


est and prairie. The whole of the first 


subdivision—of which there are three in 


all—is devoted to a picture of the early 
days in lived in the mem 
leven—and 


Kentucky, 


ory of an observant boy of e 


this picture, as we gaze upon it, seems 


’ ] . } 
to melt from one scene of horror and 


danger into another, negro insurrections 


Indian raids, dimly remembered hard 


ships of lorg marches through the 


woods, culminating in the daring passage 
over the mountains—‘The Crossing” 


commemoratel in the tithe—into the 


promised land of “Kaintuckee,” then the 
stronghold 
“Afterword” Mr. 


plains that the 
bolic of 


of hostile Cherokees 


In an Churchill ex 


name of the hook is sym 


“the beginnings of that great 


movement across the mountains which 
continent un 
itself: “The 


first instinctive reach 


swept resistlessly over the 
til at last it saw the 


Crossing” 


Pacific 
was the 
ine out of a nation, which was one day 


to become a giant.” 


A STORY WORTH READING 
that a 
could 


should in a few 


T seems almost unbelievable 


man who at the age of thirty 


neither read nor write. 


brief years become a journalist of recog 
nized ability. Yet such is the record 
Owen Kildare. A baby waif in New 


rk. adopted by a dweller of the ten 


leis 


; thrown upon the streets at seven: 


newsbov. a prote ssional boxer, and an 


| “sport.” ‘Lhen, by chance, the 


faithless woull say. a little English 
chool-teacher passed the corner haunted 
by Wildare and his cronies nd at 

threatened insult the spirit of chivalry 


roused itself, and a work of redemptior 


is begun It is thus that Owen Kil 


story in the 


Mamie 


world to him, be 


dare tells his own book 


calls “My 


name in the 


which he Rose” the 


dearest 


cause it Was the namic ot the womat 


who brought him. up from the depths 


ind had promised to be his wife. But 
so strangely run our lives—a few brief 


weeks before their wedding day, his 


Mamie 
world be ye nd. 


Rose sickened and passed to th 
And 


writes to bring what he can of relief and 


now he lives and 
cheer to the poor of the tenements It is 
\nd it 
real glimpses of life in what 
ple 


been 


gives such 


a wonderful story. 
other peo 
slums” as few books have 
More than that, 
a marvelous testimony to the power 


(New York: The 


Taylor Company. Price $1.50.) 


call “the 


known to give 


It 1s 
Divine Grace. 


Baker & 
IN VENICE 

] lis not Very easy keep pace with 

the extraordinary energy of Mr 

Menpes. He 


remarkable 


Mortimer must employ a 


quite number of color-print- 


ing machines, and there is no denying 


that the effect is charming as well as 


luxurious. We have already had from 


him a pleasant variety of books of this 
kind, including “Japan,” ‘The World’s 
Chil''ret “World Pictures.” “The In- 
Nan Durbar,” “Wat sible 
Yet another volume has just been added 
which Mr. Mortimer 


Menpes produces the illustrations and 


and 
“In Venice.” for 


lette rpress 
pictures of the ol] pal 


effective 


his daughter. Dorothy. the 
Mr. Menpes’ 
aces are rendered remarkably 


skilful coloring 


The book 
brary on 
United States, is the plan just completed 
by the Com- 
mission. As the wagon passes through 
will be 


reading 


public li- 


in the 


wagon, the first 


wheels to be sent out 


Wisconsin Free Library 
invited 
Each 
large 


following 


the counties the farmers 
to select their 
will be 


a selection as desired 


winter's 
! to make 
In the 

spring the wagon will another trip 
territory to gather up 
Cen 


jamily allowe: 
make 
through the same 
the books and return them to the 


tral Library 
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ARE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
UNDERPAID? 
YyRESIDENT Wilham R 


the University of Chicago, in dis 


Harper, ot 


cussing the question, “Are School Teach 
Underpaitd?” writes for The World 

Today in C WOT.S. 

“In Boston high school teachers are 
paid from $1,020 to $3,060; grammar 
school and clementary teachers $930 to 
$2,340. In Chicago salaries range from 
$850 to $2,000 in the high schools, from 
$500 to $825 in the graded schools. In 
St. Louis the limit is slightly lower 
high school salaries running from $682.50 
to $2,060, while elementary school teach- 
ers begin at $420, with a maximum oi 
$892.50. San Francisco pays from $900 
to $1,320 in its high schools, $450 to $747 
in the grades. In Philadelphia the ay 
erage salary paid to men in all the 
schools is $1,487.70, to women $569.70 
The highest salary paid in Minneapolis 
excluding principals, is $1,300 to a wom 
an, $1,000 to a man—a reversal of the 
usual order. Figures for the entire state 
of Minnesota show that the average sal 
graded 
schools is $513, in the district schools 


ary of men teachers in the 


$349.70; while the average for women is 
$381 in the grades and only $279.72 for 
the country district schools. New York 
state shows a higher average because oi 


its cities $604 78 ior the entire state 


the average in cities being $879.27 and in 
towns as low as $322.49. The highest av 
erage salary paid to men teachers in 
Pennsylvania is $719.80 in 


County. The 


Delaware 
average in Fulton County 


is the lowest, Delaware Coun 


$220.71 
ty has also the highest average for wom 
en, $416.88, while Pike 


minimum of $221.67 


County has a 


“Can any intelligent person read thes 
figures and be willing to say that they 
situation? It 
seems to me to be a perfectly clear 


proposition based on these figures and 


represent a satisfactory 


on the facts as they are known to exist, 
that the salaries paid teachers of thx 
elementary and secondary grades in owt 
public schools are 


and 


grossly insufficient 


nade quate Ps 


TRAINING SCHOOL” FOR IMMIGRANTS 
A CORRESPONDENT of the New 
York Evening Post describes th: 
work of a unique school for immigrants 
in Springfield. Massachusetts. The 
school was established originally as the 
French \merican Colle ge. and was de 
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signed particularly to overcome the 


French-Canadia 





yrants in Massachusetts and to facilitate 
eir assimilation into the body of th 


population Five or six years 





response to a request irom youre met 


and women of all nationalities 


were flung wide to all nations, and 


° . ’ 
present Italians, Armenians. Frene 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Macedonians, Spar 
iards, Syrians, Nova Scotians, Cana?! 


ans, Poles and Japanese are represented 


Che correspondent of the Post says: 
“These people come to the school witl 

little or no knowledge of English, and 

often the kindergarten method is resort 

ed to in order to make any headway wit 

them They are not given a di 

until they not only can speak English 


ve some knowledge of 1 


Huently, but ha 
literature, and an ability to write the lan 
guage easily.” 
A WARNING TO COLLEGES 

iE lige: late William C. Todd, of Atkin 

son, N. H., a Christian gentlemar 
greatly interested in the cause of educa 
tion, made Mount Holyoke College for 
Women, it 


Massachusetts, his resi uary 
legatee, but says, in reference to it, the 


ollowing words, which are worthy 


careful attention on the part of collese 


authorities generally: “It is 


that the le coll e sha 


expenses oi t 


] 
be kept as low as possible, in 


ation of the great number of voung 
women of limited means anxious 
education, but excluded from most c 
leges by large and increasing cos 

Mr. Todd leaves a small an ‘ 
money to anothe r college, but Says 
this connection: “I give no more to col 
leges, as I had intended The w 
trend, encouraged by the authorities 


seems to be toward extrava 





and dinners, and away from tl 


and simplicity of my own « 





\n effort is being made to rais the 
sum of $150,000 to found a Hanna Chair 
for Political Science at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio Phe 
trustees include prominent men in cities 
study and simplicity of earlier days.’ 

rhere are 39,c00 young women ree 
ing collegiate instruction in the United 
States, and of this number 20,000 are in 
the group of twelve states making up 
what was until a few vears ago known 


as the West 


No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MAacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage you 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macneti?, Pittsburgh. 











== . 
The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. i: utford, Conn. 

atal gues free at our 1 00 dealers’ store 

one Catal 


1¢ mailed on rece eip it of 2-cent stam] 


















STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 
Method by Mail. 
Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Increases business capacity and social 
prestige by giving an alert, ready 
memory tor names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration, Personally con 
ducted by Prof. Dicxson, of 
Chicago Auditorions Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE booktet and trial copy- 
righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF NENORY 
761 The Auditorium, + + Chicago, Ulinols. 







































DWIGGINS 





WEATHER PROOF 
‘/ 


atalogue mat the tiles at roc. 5 t 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 55 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, Ind. 


GINSENG © 


Agents Wanted, 








- KB. MILES, Box 


. ay Pros ‘ 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 













that the main cause of unhappi 
kKly children 


imitted by phy 


SPHINX NO LONGER A RIDDLE 


eset antiquarians have solved 
the problem of the Sphinx. Will 
iam E. Curtis, writing to the Chicago 





Record-Herald from Cairo, says: 
“During the last 2,0co years a whole 

















Ki ledyve a Yi ) Should I “ 
Knowleae a Shoukt H library of books has been written about 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have j ; ; 
Knowlelge a Mother Should linpart te Her Daughter the sphinx, and at times controversies as 
Medical Knowledge a M fe S ° ° - ‘ 
wD to its age, significance and purpose have 
Ir strater : oe ‘ 
New Edition, EP rged ard d Uticstrated, Rich been verv active. While its age is still 
loth Binding, 1 Gotd Stamp, $2.00. ‘ : : . 
’ * Other Pe ; unknown, and no facts connected with 
Iso 100-page illustrate rie ks of merit—F REI 
its origin have come down to us, vet 
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have shown that it is nothing but a co 
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priests devoted to his worship. In 1896 
Colonel Ram discovered a_ stone cap 
with a sacred asp carved on the fore- 
head, which once covered the head of 
the Sphinx like a royal helmet, and 
must have added immensely to its 
grandeur, particularly if it was gilded, 
as Colonel Ram believes.” 

THE MANUFACTURE OF RELICS 
VISITED a strange mill last week,” 
said a factory inspector to a corres- 

pondent of the Washington Post. “It 
was a relic mill. They were making 
there relics ot all kinds—rusty blunder- 
busses, eighteenth century dueling  pis- 
tols, battle-nicked swords, blood-stained 
and bullet-riddled uniforms. 

“In one department a_hali dozen 
young women were boring holes with 
tiny augers into chairs and tables of 
mahogany. The holes were of needle- 
like fineness. The chairs and_ tables 
were new. I asked the foreman the ob 
ject of this work, and he said the holes 
gave to the mahogany a worm-eaten 
look. 

‘Antique furniture, which is usually 
worm-eaten, brings a higher price than 
new furniture,’ the foreman explained. 

“Two young men in another depart- 
ment were dipping bullets into acid 
baths 

‘The acid rusts and mol’ers the bul- 
lets,’ said the foreman. ‘li you should 
pick up one of them on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg or Waterloo, you would 
say it had been lying there for many. 
many years.’ 

“In a department like a blacksmith 
shop, men in leather aprons stood in the 
glare of flaming forges, heating and 

ammering swords and gun barrels and 
suits of armor. These pieces, when the 
men took them up, ie new. After- 
ward they looked very old; the y had be- 
come real antiques, 

“‘Our relic mill employs a hundred 
hands.’ the foreman said We are al- 
ways busy. We don’t know what slack 
times are here. Only yesterday we got 
an order from the owner of a foreign 
battlefield for 1.000 bullets, 150 swords 
500 privates’ coats pierced and blood- 
stained at the breast. and a mixed lot 
of epaulets, spurs and skulls 





Little May was showing the pictures 
in the album to the visitor, and, on open- 
ing the page containing the portrait 0! 
her father’s first wife, she said, “That's 
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my eldest mother 
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